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The many vl varied needs of shippe rs require the use of 


manv and varied “tools” of tra sport ition, includin y trams 


planes trucks and vessels 
Shippers should be thle to call upon one transportation 
service to supply ill of these “tools” of t insportation, sin ly 
in combination to fit particular shipping needs 
Railroads want to offer their customers this “one prc hae 
service. But they are not now permitted to do so. Their 


applic ithons to engage mn other forms of transportation 


Needed: 
“One-Package” 


‘Transportation 


rriste id ot be ng’ considered on the same basis as the appli 
itions of others, are generally denied or, if granted, are 
spect illv restricted because the ipplicant is a railroad 
Shouldn't railroads be permitted to use the highwavs 
urways and airports and waterways which railroad taxes 
help build tor the use of their competitors? This « quality of 
treatment and opportunity would enable the railroads to 
provide top quality tr insportation service at minimum cost 


It would benefit shippers and the public alike 
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é This vear the railroad industry is faced 
with one of the greatest boxcar shortages in 
recent vears. Even the healthy increase in new 
car construction cannot meet the demand for 
several vears. 

The best immediate solution is to make better 
use of the existing supply of cars. This is what 
many railroads are doing with the ADM Freight 
Liner method of upgrading boxcars. 


One man can upgrade 15 cars a day into 
Class A condition using ADM Freight Liner 
810—at any time—at any place on a railroad. 
The work does not have to be done in a car 
shop but can be performed at any convenient 
rip track or wash track. 

Railroads hauling grain, flour, paper, tobacco, 
bauxite and many other commodities have 
found this plastic-and-fiberglass treatment a 
quick way to provide usable boxcars. Freight 
Liner seals rough and broken walls and corners 
with a smooth, tough surface that is moisture- 
proof and easy to clean. The Pure Food and 
Drug Administration approves ADM Freight 
Liner 810 for shipment and storage of bulk 
foodstuffs. 

Let us show you how economically and 
quickly you can get more usable Class A cars. 
Write, wire or phone Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, 700 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. (FEderal 3-2112). 
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Here is how many railroads are 
beating the boxcar shortage 


Since January 7, 1956, 
34 major railroads have 
upgraded more than 
100,000 boxcars with 


Freight Liner 8/0 


farcher- 
Paniels- 
Miidland 


732 INVESTORS BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


. linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Syn 
thetic ond Notural Resins, Fotty Acids and Alcohols, Vinyl 
Plasticizers, Hydrogenoted Glycerides, Sperm Oil, Foundry 
Binders, Bentonite, Industria! Cereal, Vegetable Proteins, 
Wheat Flour, Dehydrated Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds. 
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“Babbitt has a name for depend- 
ability, likes to do business with 
dependable compante Central 
personne! have the reputation for 
staying on top of the job.” 


“Vans arrive clean, dry, ready to 
load. We pack in 37,000 pounds of 
cleanser No qunnage 1 needed. 
The babt« rick nootl 


“We decided to try New York Central's Flexi-Van when 

\lbany-Chieago service first opened,’ says Walter Condon, 

transportation director for B. T. Babbitt, Inc. plants 

cross the country. “It was a risk: anv change in a shipping 

pattern is But Fie vi-Van rates and reduced handling costs 
helped us cut fransportation costs to ¢ hicago 30°; ! 


We ship six vans a week: get second-morning delivery.” 


W. G. Condon says: “Flexi-Van helped Bab-O 
cut transportation costs 30%!” 


New York Central Railroad Write: Flexi-Van, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N_Y 
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“Shipment stays sealed tillit reache “ 
our Chicago ware Fa erv- 4 
even witt big prot nr ns ot 
ee Bab-O, Glim, and other brands. ‘ 
Your freig & ed Van boards freight at trackside. Shipment rick yw, well cush- Beats trucks on long hauls. Two * 
in under your supery n. Transfer time, 4 minutes. ioned aboard high-speed cars. — pick-ups or three deliveries. a 
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Union ‘mud-slinging’ rapped 9 
AAR President Loomis says the operating brotherhoods, by 
refusing to come to grips with the featherbedding problem, 
are acting with “deplorable disregard” for their own mem- 
bers’ best interests. He fears that labor’s intransigent posi- 
tion could lead to crippling strikes. 


Cover Story—Do rail salesmen help shippers? ................:0.00+ p.13 
The salesmen are better than they used to be, say respond- 
ents to this month’s Traffic Poll. Their inability to get quick 
action on special problems, though, is considered a big weak- 

ness, 


Cover Story—Will the ‘contract rate’ idea work here? ............ 
U.S. railroads, in growing numbers, are eager to apply some 
form of the Canadian “agreed charge” method of rate- 
drheg making. Here—in a Railway Age roundtable discussion 
which included shippers and railroaders—is a roundup of 
current thinking on the subject. 


Alaska’s microwave cuts COStS 


The communications system, which cost $350,000, will be less 
° expensive to maintain than the storm-damaged pole line it 
@ Editorial and Executive Offices replaced. 


New York 7, 30 Church St 


JAMES G. LYNE, Editor 
ROBERT G. LEWIS, Publisher New Haven reorganizes traffic ..............cccccccceesseeeeeseeeeeees p.45 
Executive Editor 

naging Editor re iles 
News Editer Luther Muller rhe road’s new approach to the problem of selling is de- 
signed “to establish a pattern of service based on the needs 
W. McKnight” Robert J. Barber and objectives of shippers.” 
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Design ond Loyout .. Joel Petrower PRR president calls on railroads to discard some of their 
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hallowed traditions, and prese nt a united front on prob 
lems affecting the health of the industry as a whole. 
Engineering M. H. Dick 
R. E. Dove E. W. Hodgkins, Jr. 
«... The Action Page—Contract for ‘relationships’? p.76 
«Washington 4, National Prose Bldg. Many railroad-shipper relationships provide an ideal oppor- 
ashington itor alter eft . . 
tunity for establishing rate contracts. Such contracts—en- 
@ 1856, ie indexed by the abling railroads to meet their competition where it exists— 
and the Public A@air Is. would not alter the relative position of producers to their 
ropistered in U.S. Patent OMce and markets. If it’s important to producers that railroads main- 
Trade Mark Office in Canada 
tain long-standing market relationships, then the producers 
Published weekly by the Simmons- wii ‘ ° 
ggg a ge should reciprocate by contracting to ship by rail the bulk of 
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Carrier and union conference committees . . 

Rebert G. Lewis. Joe W. Kizzia, 
ne will meet June 2 in Chicago on the job stabilization demands 


Ness, vice-presidents 
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Shortest distance between soft coal and hard steel 


It takes 44 of a ton of coal to make a ton of steel. And Call us and see how prompt and friendly the service is 


the nation’s steel furnaces gobble up over 100 million on one of today’s truly up-to-date railroads. 
tons of coal a year. 

That's why you'll see modern hopper cars marked 
“Western Maryland” rolling day and night from 
“America’s Bituminous Coal Bin” in West Virginia to 
the giant eastern steel mills... just a short haul away. 

Whether you need fine coal for steel ... or specially 
prepared grades for heat or power ... it’s readily avail- 
able on the Western Maryland. 
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of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. The 
demands, covered in notices served two years ago, propose 
10 rules changes. Negotiations at the individual railroad 
level resulted in agreements on just two of some 345 proper- 
ties where the BMWE holds contracts (RA, May 4, p. 18). 


Current Statistics 


Higher pensions and jobless pay . . . 


Operating revenue 
or railroaders will become effective June 1. The liberalizing 
. Operating expenses legislation, which cleared Congress May 4, was signed with- 
. ic ae 1'874.195,107 out comment by President Eisenhower on May 19. It amends 
5 eye the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
“uma” ance Acts as recommended by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
a enmnae Association, but includes none of the AAR counterproposals. 


It will cost the railroads more than $200 million a year. 


Net income, estimated 
3 mos., 1959 99,000,000 
3 mos., 1958 34,000,000 
Loan guaranty for the Boston & Maine... 
cukaiens sacs freight one has been approved conditionally by the ICC. The guaranty 
escent ME ors yd will cover a $3,000,000 loan to be made by Bankers Trust Co. 
of New York. The interest rate will be and proceeds 
May 1, 1958 32.908 will reimburse the road for capital expenditures made from 
~ 10.964 its treasury funds. The road sought guaranty of a $6,000,000 
on, — loan but the Commission determined that $3,000,000 was the 
: maximum it should approve. ICC conditions include one re- 


stricting the B&M as to payment of dividends and purchase 
of its own stock or that of any of its subsidiaries. 


Advertising Sales Department 


Vucre ry—ere e 
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New York 7. 
Profitable commuter operations . . . 
Peta pony are still possible. Chicago & North Western just proved it, 
See with a first-quarter report showing its suburban service in 
.c bamieesene the black. C& NW had expected that its recent overhaul of 
100) the entire operation would eliminate the deficit. The outlook: 
more black ink than red in the years ahead. 
Pittsburgh $6203, Corton Howe More time for train-off decisions . . . 
is favored by the ICC. Chairman Tuggle told the Senate's 
surface transportation subcommittee last week that the 
schedule set in the service-abandonment provisions of the 
1958 Transportation Act is a “little bit tight.” It gives the 
Sen Prenclece 11, Col., 244 Salifemia tt Commission 20 days in which to decide whether or not to 
0S. Corkmdistrict merase suspend an abandonment notice and the suspension period 
“Sibler-Field Welching Contd is limited to four months. Mr. Tuggle agreed to have specific 
ee recommendations ready by next week. 


her Allee 


Tank trailer piggyback . . . 


pond 13 roiroad employees eiuewbere sm the is being studied by the chemical products industry. James E. 
Address subscriptions, Weaver, assistant traffic manager of Columbia-Southern 

: ———_« Chemical Corp., says it might be necessary to come up with 
att, Octal ee tert “some new ideas in construction” to put tank trailers on flat 

Lee cars—but he doesn’t think the problems are insurmountable. 
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A PRODUCTION TAMPER: 


A SPOT TAMPER ~~ 


one L7/— 
McWilliams 


With ballast compaction equal to the McWilliams Production Tamper, 
the machine tamps under the tie in sixteen positions—each tool tamping 
in two places. Speed in production tamping: up to 4 ties per minute. 
As a Spot Tamper, split head with integral jacks assures effective tamp- 
ing of joints, low spots, switches and in yard and terminal work. As a 
Combination Jack and Out-of-Face Tamper, the machine will operate 
as a jack tamper in making out-of-face raises, finish tamping ties at 
jacking points. It then can go back and finish tamp the remaining ties 

making possible out-of-face tamping with one machine, an operator 
and a foreman for sighting the raise. Ask for details. 


A JACK TAMPER 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. Tools tamp in the same pattern as 


2 a the McWilliams Production Tamper 
Stays up Longer with a McWilliams Tamper 


‘tia \ 


Union ‘Mud-Slinging’ Rapped 


Labor’s failure to meet the featherbedding problem with 
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‘states- 


manship” could result in a severe economic tie-up, warns AAR’s 


> The Story at a Glance: AAR 
President Daniel P. Loomis has warned 
that continued refusal of the operating 
brotherhoods to face up to the feather- 
bedding problem could result in crip- 
pling strikes. 

In some of his strongest language to 
date on the “make-work” issue, Mr. 
Loomis roundly denounced the “mud- 
slinging” tactics which, he said, union 
leaders have injected into the anti- 
featherbedding campaign. And _ he 
charged them with “deplorable disre- 
gard .. . for their own members’ best 
interests.” 


The railroads want labor peace— 
but not “at any price.” Their chief 
spokesman made that clear in a major 
policy address in Minneapolis last week. 

“If labor and management cannot 
reach agreement on cutting these [fea- 
therbedding] chains that bind us both,” 
AAR President Loomis told the 7th 
annual Minnesota Public Relations 
Forum, “strikes and a_ transportation 
tie-up could result, with widespread 
economic disruption and personal hard- 
ship. 

“This would undoubtedly lead to a 
special Presidential Emergency Board, 
which would have to go to work on 
short notice and under the table-pound- 
ing heat of last-minute negotiations and 
threats of walkout. I do not see how 
the equitable new work standards this 
industry needs so desperately can be 
drawn up under such circumstances. . . 

“We are acutely aware,” he con- 
tinued, “of the damage a tie-up would 
inflict on the nation and will do every- 
thing in our power to avoid that end. 

“Yet we must not run the risk of 
labor’s misunderstanding our intent. I 
want to make it crystal clear that this 
industry is determined to cut loose the 
millstone from around the neck of our 
country’s progress, just as we are de- 
termined to get a square deal from 
the government on the disgraceful pub- 
lic policy inequities that hit railroads 
so hard. . . 

“If the railroads and all who have a 
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Loomis. The situation, he says, calls for “drastic action.” 


stake in them are to prosper, drastic 
action will have to be taken to end 
this blight.” 

Mr. Loomis emphasized again that 
the railroads’ fight is not against labor, 
but against “make-work waste.” 

“We are sure,” he said, “the average 
worker is just as anxious as anyone 
to see featherbedding wiped out.” 

Mr. Loomis said that over the past 
decade, an average of 1,000 railroad 
jobs have disappeared each week. 

“I wish it were possible,” he said, “to 
open the eyes of our labor leaders to 
the fact that unless we can fully stream- 
line operations and end featherbedding 

unless cooperation replaces  con- 
demnation—unless we join forces in 
common action aimed at mutual bene- 
fits—the way ahead for railroads is all 
downhill. This handwriting is on the 


wall in letters as big as box cars.” 

So far, said the AAR chief, this 
“handwriting” appears to have made 
little impression on the brotherhoods. 

He recalled that there had been an 
“amicable meeting” April 1 between 
union and management representatives, 
following the railroads’ proposal that 
a Presidential commission conduct an 
impartial investigation of what man- 
agement has called a $500-million-a- 
vear featherbed. 

“However, he added, “I am having 
considerable difficulty getting the 
parties together for a second meeting 
without undue delay, and I am now 
trying to see if a conclusion cannot 
be reached through correspondence 
since I believe time is of the essence. 

“Meanwhile, we are met with a cam- 

(Continued on page 48) 


New ‘Jumbo’ Tankers: Three 


The big car shown above is one of 
four leased from Union Tank Car Co. 
by Pennzoil Division of South Penn 
Oil Co. Its first trip was from Oil 
City, Pa., to St. Louis, over the 
Pennsylvania, with 22,000 gallons of 
lube oil. The four cars—said to be 
the largest leased tankers ever built 
—are 67 ft & in. long, 14 ft 55% in. 


in One 


high and 9 ft 6% in. wide. Each 
weighs 91,900 lb; has a load limit of 
159,000 lb; can carry four different 
products in as many compartments. 
Each of these “jumbo” cars thus 
does the work of three, which means 
railroads can justify lower rates 
when petroleum products move in 
them. 
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Cenada’s long-awaited Roval Com- 
mission on railroad transportation has 
been appointed—and given the job of 
making speedy and specific recommen- 
dations on five major problems 

Inequities in the freight rate 
structure, their incidence on the various 
ind the legislative 


regions of Canada of the inquiry 


and other changes that can and should The Crowsnest 


be made, in furtherance of national which provides 


economic policy, to remove or alleviate 


such inequities ucts——-was specifically 
consideration by 


® Obligations and limitations im 
posed on railways by law for reasons 
of public policy, and what can and ter John G 
should be done to insure a more eaquit nouncing the 
able distribution of any burden which 
mav be found to result therefrom 

@ Possibil ties of 


efficient rail trans 


achieving more who settled the 
economical ind 
portation 

@ Whether 


ind to what extent. as broken 


railways from 


sets ind earnings of 


Canadian Rail Inquiry Slated 


businesses and investments other than 
rail transportation (e.g., hotels) should 
be taken into account in establishing 
freight rates; and 

@ Such other related matters as the 
commissioners consider pertinent or rel- 
evant to the specific or general scope 


Pass Agreement of revenues from other 
rates on export grain and grain prod- 


the seven-member 
commission. Those rates, Prime Minis- sion is Hon 
Diefenbaker said, in an- 

commission's 
ment, “are part of a 
the government, the railways and those <A. H 
West. So far as this 
government is concerned, we intend to 
see to it that this contract shall not be 


The fourth part of the commission's 


assignment could lead, however, to re- 
vision of the railway rate basis. Here- 
tofore, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, in authorizing rates, has so 
partitioned railway revenues as to con- 
sider as relevant only earnings from rail 
transportation. Should the commission 
recommend inclusion in the rate base 
sources, the 
Canadian Pacific would stand to be 
especially affected because of its wide- 
spread non-rail operations 

Chairman of the new Roval Commis- 
Charles P MecTague. of 
Toronto, former judge of the Ontario 
Supreme Court. Other members are 
Herbert Anscombe. British Columbia: 
Balch, Ontario: Rene Gobeil, 
Quebec: M A MacPherson, Saskat- 
chewan: Arnold Platt. Alberta: and 
Howard Mann, New Brunswick. Mr 
Mann is executive manager of the 
Maritimes Transportation Commission 


special reduced 


excluded from 


appoint- 


hargain between 


TRUCK OWNER-OPERATORS are envaved in 
The 1C¢ 


so ruled in a decision which will be of major interest to 


for-hire carriage if they serve shippers directly 
many shippers. The decision disapproves arrangements 
made by Oklahoma Furniture Manufacturing Company 
in an undertaking to put this type of trucking on a 


private-carriage basis 


OMINOUS IMPLICATIONS are in the decision as 
it's read by the Commission's newest member—Commis- 
sioner Webb. In a dissenting opinion, he says one of the 
majority's pronouncements means that no owner-oper- 
ator can be employed, even by a for-hire trucker. unless 
the owner-operator holds operating authority coverine 


the service he is performing and the routes over which 


he runs 


@ ANOTHER SETBACK for shippers is a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court which holds there 
can be no reparations claims against motor carriers 
This will end the practice of getting reparations awards 
in court on the basis of ICC findings that assailed truck 


rates of the past were unreasonable 


THIS CIRCUITOUS ROUTE to refunds has been 
used by claimants against truckers because the Interstate 
Acts Part Il, the Motor Carrier 
not vive the ICC reparations powers 
Part IV. 


does not arise in connection with the regulation of rail- 


Act. does 


The same is true of 


Commerce 


which regulates freight forwarders. The problem 


10 


Watching Washington. with irater toy 


roads and water carriers, as Parts I and III give the 
Commission authority to order reparations payments 


THE SUPREME COURT set aside lower-court 
rulings which upheld claims for reparations in two 
truck-rate cases where the federal government was 
claimant. The court identified the issue as one of statu- 
tory intent. It followed through to say it would be 
“anomalous” to hold that Congress intended that omis- 
sion of reparations provisions from the Motor Carrier 
\ct should have the effect of permitting a shipper to get 
reparations by bringing two lawsuits—one at the Com- 


mission and the other in court 


@ SHIPPER VICTORY is the ICC's decision in the 
released-rate-rules case. This is a disclaimer of authority 
to authorize railroads and truckers to publish general 
hability-limiting rules. It’s the position urged upon the 
Commission by the National Industrial Traffic League 


which spearheaded the shippers’ opposition 


THE PROPOSED RULES would limit carrier lia- 
bility to $3 per pound, with maxima of $200,000 per rail 
shipment and $150 per package or $100,000 per con- 
signment for truck shipments. Additional charges would 
be assessed for declared values in excess of those 
amounts. Shippers were sympathetic with the carriers’ 
desire to protect themselves against large claims. They 
contended, however, that proper approaches are to ad- 
just rates to reflect the risks, or publish specific rates or 


ratings based on released or declared values 
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THE SILVER LINING |() JHE FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


FORD NER VISION 


MANUFACTURED, BY INTERNATIONAL PAPER’ CO. 


53 
from “ B ER THAN NEW in. 
bad order” cars ETT T 2 u —* 
te 
‘ = 
ak 


No “before” and “after” pic- 


ture can tell the true story of : 


Steel-Corr, because ail liners 
are made to look good—to 
appreciate Steel-Corr, you 

must learn the INSIDE 
STORY... 


SMOOTH 
No protruding edges, nails or straps to catch 
lading. Extremely tight fit eliminates al! infestation 


harbors 


RUGGED 
Stoti« sad tests prove Stee! Corrs stretch, pres 
sure and break away qualities to be beyond 
the highes! measure of requirement Dynam ad 
tests prove Stee! Corr to be amazingly puncture 


proof 


WEATHERPROOF 
A remarkable bonus n Steel Corr ts great 
resistance to COLD, HEAT and MOISTURE Due to 
the special bonding materia ading is weather 


protected water resistant 


ECONOMICAL 
All the advantages of expentive materials without 
high origina ost. less expensive to insta ond 
maintain, too 
Existing lading strap anchors may be used with 


Stee!.Corr liner 


@LINER BOARD 
Three sheets of tough, impregnated, puncture 
resistant liner board which alone could protect 
the average lading under normal shipping 
conditions 

But this is only a containing medium in Steel 
Corr 
@ CORRUGATED MEDIUM 
Two panels of heavy corrugated board 
bonded to liner board and steel with a special 
heat resistant, weather resistant, moisture proof 
adhesive 

STEEL 
Three %" steel straps embedded in the heart of 
the panel run the full length and width of the 
car, in effect giving you six bands of steel gird 
ling the car—and lading—from floor to roof 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
CAR LINER THAT SOLVES 
TWO PROBLEMS FOR 
ROADS AND SHIPPERS: 


MORE CARS — 
BETTER LADING PROTECTION 


This cor is more than a ty Its continued in less than this same cor—without 
expensive shopping s back on the line earn- 
ing revenue with better lading protection than 


provided by the original car! 


vse for ust one more trip before shopping 
can cause damoge ciaims if is an employee 
hozard—oa lading trap 


Two men can take a car off the 
tools or equipment needed. Just a hammer, ordinary roofing nails, step ladder and 


shopping list" in less than an hour! No special 
Steel-Corr! 
Here at last is a low-cost car liner that can stand on its own! 


Until nou 
lining for strength, retentive and protective qualities. 


upgrading materials have always depended entirely on the original 


Until now, large holes, rotting sections and major lining damage have dictated 
shopping—regardless of available upgrading material 

Until now—until Steel-Corr! 

NOW’! Steel-Corr introduces an entirely new principle to the field of car lining. 
THE OLD PRINCIPLE: “/f vou can’t cure it, obscure it.” 

Steel-Corr does more than obscure—is more than a cure! Steel-Corr is a lining 
in itself, intrinsically capable of lading retention and protection by itself, utili- 
zing the old lining mainly for attachment. 

Steel-Corr’s design is such that, if necessary, by the extention of its engineering 


principle, its construction could hold and protect lading if none of the original 
lining remained—and Steel-Corr were attached directly to the Z-bar posts. 


Steel-Corr can cut your shop orders—add revenue mileage immediately—and 
with the added bonus of a new interior which actually provides better lading 


protection than the original lining. 


FOR STORAGE:—Stee!l-Corr is equally valuable and as easily adaptable 


FORD CARLINER DIVISION 


116 North 40th Street, Omaha 31, Nebraska 


BEFORE | AFTER 
| 
a 
/ 
2 wig 
_ for re-lining trailers, warehouse facilities, etc 


May Traffic Poll 


What Shippers Think of RR Salesmen—Part 2 


roposition 


As competition for freight traffic be- 
tween various modes of transportation 
increases, many railroads are paying 
more attention to training, organiza- 
tion and activities of their traffic sales 
forces. This month’s Poll is the second 
in a series designed, in total, to ascer- 
tain what shippers think about railroad 
salesmen and their work, and to find 
out how they think that work might be 
improved. 


vestions 


(1) Are railroad freight salesmen, on 
the whole, reasonably well acquainted 
with your industry, or your company, 
and its specific transportation prob- 
lems? 


Yes §2 
2 


(2) Are they willing—and able—to 
help you solve those problems, i.e.: Are 
they successful in getting special infor- 
mation? Are they helpful in setting up 
special movements? Do they try to 
work out rate or service adjustments? 
Are they effective in helping you meet 
emergencies or special situations? 


No. 7 
Divided 3 


Railroad freight traffic salesmen are 
better than they used to be. 

They are better trained. They know 
more about their customers Indi- 
vidually, they show greater willingness 
to help customers solve special prob- 
lems. 

But—and this is a major weakness 
the salesmen are. all too often. unable 
to get quick or satisfactory action on 
those problems from the higher eche- 
lons of their own companies. 

Those statements pretty well sum- 
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They're better trained, more interested in customers. Big weakness 
is inability to get quick action on special problems through higher 
echelons of their own companies. 


marize the results, tabulated at the 
left, of this month’s Trattic Poll—the 
second in a series designed to develop 
shipper opinion concerning railroad 
freight salesmen. 

In detail, answers varied widely, and 
were colored by reactions of individual 
industrial traffic men to the individual 
railroad salesmen. who call on them 

Eliminating these inevitable personal 
differences, traffic salesmen in general 
got a pretty high rating on their de- 
sire to solve special problems (Question 
No. 2). On such matters, says Frank 
lighe, senior traffic manager of Union 
Carbide Corp.. New York: “The alert 
salesman will get you action fast. Give 
him all the facts, turn him loose, and 
the job is done. In emergencies and 
for special situations, you can't beat 
that local man. He'll go to hell for 
you. and he won't take no for an 
answer.” 

J. H. Wright, traffic manager for 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y., says much the same thing: 
“Freight salesmen have been more than 
helpful in enabling us to handle [spe- 
ciall movements Most salesmen 
are aware of our need for special equip- 
ment and the service we require. Most 
of them spare no effort to effect the 
desired result.” 

Industrial traffic managers think, 
however, that railroad freight solicitors 
run into road blocks all too frequently 
when they refer special problems to 
other railroad departments or even to 
their own superior officers. “Operating 
departments often fail to cooperate.” 
according to G. E. Roeder, traffic man- 
ager of the Portland, Ore., 
Merchants Association. Or, according 
to R. J. Garrison, traffic manager, A. B. 
Dick Co., Chicago, the  salesman’s 
“superiors fail to back him up and 
go to bat for us. If an emergency or 
special Situation occurs. we have to go 
directly to the ‘brass’ if we're going to 
get any assistance.” 

Those statements typify what ap- 


Produce 


pears to be a fairly widespread opinion. 
For example, H. J. Ringrose, general 
traffic manager of Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Walkerville, Ont., and president 
of the Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League, writes: “Railway representa- 
tives usually have an understanding of 
our problems and the means of cor- 
recting them—but this understanding 
diminishes in the process required to 
channel the facts to top officials.” Simi- 
larly, E. E. Grigg, traffic manager of 
Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
thinks “salesmen themselves do an ex- 
cellent job,” but “departments take so 
long to act that when they do you have 
another problem at hand.” 

In much the same vein, T. J. Ro- 
wan, traflic manager of the Mandan 
Creamery & Produce Co., Mandan, 
N. D., says “salesmen do not have 
enough authority, or cannot sway their 
superiors—who seem reluctant to make 
a change without being forced to by 
loss of traffic.” Salesmen’s authority is 
so limited that “it boils down to a point 
of their being willing, but, in many 
cases, not able,” adds A. C. Roy, direc- 
tor of traffic, Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

“Salesmen know our situation, but 
have trouble convincing the operating 
departments,” according to C. A. Mey- 
er, executive general traffic manager, 
Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
“Salesmen,” says C. T. Coy, traffic 
manager of Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, “do all they can to help, but rate 
policy often prevents them from meet- 
ing the situation. Rail management 
does not listen to them sufficiently in 
setting policies.” 

Other traffic managers, while recog- 
nizing the same situation, suggest that 
the remedy for it is more contact be- 
tween top railroad officers and indus- 
trial users of transportation. T. P. 
Connors, director of traffic for Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., New York, suggests, 
for example. that “top rate men, who 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Can the U.S. Use ‘Contrac¢ 


e U.S. railroads are ready to fight for the 
right to make some form of “‘¢ 


anteed” or “contract” rates. 


e U.S. shippers are showing increasing 


interest in such rates: 


Such 


helped Canadian railroads) to meet compe- 
tition from unregulated, exempt or private 
carriers—or the St. Lawrence Seaway. e 
® From a practical standpoint, there are 
no insurmountable obstacles to their use. 


More and more railroads are becom 
ing eager to apply, in the United States, 
some form of the Canadian “agreed 
charge” method of rate-making. 

The Soo Line and other railroads 
have already filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a_ proposed 
“guaranteed rate” on pipe and tubing 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to Chicago. 
giving 
consideration to “contract rates” as a 
method of meeting new competition 
from the St. Lawrence Seaway 

Other lines have similar proposals in 
the study stage—or beyond 

Shippers, too, are actively joining the 
railroads in exploring what could be 
come a new and highly important part 
of the nation’s freight rate structure. 

To round up present thinking on the 
subject—and stimulate” still further 
thought concerning it—Railway Age 
brought together a group of leading 
railroad and industrial traffic execu- 
tives in Chicago last month. They came 
to the major conclusions set out above 

The discussion was predicated on the 


Eastern railroads are serious 


assumption that such “guaranteed” or 
“contract” are obtainable within 
the framework of existing U. S. regu 
latory law. It began with an explana- 
tion of Canadian “agreed charges,” 
which provide the basic pattern for 
“guaranteed” or “contract” rate pro- 
posals in this country. That explana- 
tion, and one of the Soo’s “guaranteed 
rate,” are separately printed, on pages 
respectively. Questions 
and concerning them, and 
general discussion, begin immediately 
following 


rates 


and 23 


answers 
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ugreed,” “guar- 


increasing disposition 
to learn about, and possibly to accept, them. 
rates, if authorized, could ulti- e 
mately help U.S. railroads (as they have 


Market 


relationships, 
more complicated here than in Canada, can 


though admittedly 


be made to “solve themselves” by moving 


Hudson: Mr. Edsforth, do 
charges produce satisfactory 
earnings? 

Edsforth: Yes 
other traffic. In 
from agreed charges was 2.65 cents 
per ton-mile, compared with 1.57 cents 
for all traffic carried by Canadian lines 

Hudson: In other words, they're pro- 
ducing higher than average earnings? 

Edsforth: Higher than average—vyes 
Of course, that is partly due to the 
very reason agreed charges are made 
to meet competition. As in the United 
States, the most serious competition 
truck transportation—goes after high- 
rated traffic. That's what we want to 
protect 

Landis: Do vou have agreed charges 
on LCL shipments? 

Fdsforth: A very few. 

Landis: Is that to avoid treating anvy- 
favored 


agreed 
ton-mile 


than on 
revenue 


higher 


most 1957, 


body, sav a big shipper, as a 
party? 


Edsforth: Not 
competitive arrangement 


necessarily. It’s a 


Small Shippers Use Them, Too 


Parr: That is one of the most im- 
portant principles of agreed charges— 
the shipper of one car can avail him- 
self of the advantage of the shipper of 
a hundred or so cars, who, by reason ot 
that volume, is able to negotiate a very 
favorable agreed charge. The small 
shipper, by filing a Notice of Intent, 
can become a party to that charge 
Hope: If that small shipper were in- 
termediate in location to the large ship- 


per who made the agreement, could 


“one step at a time. 
will improve if “contract rates” 
railroad traffic and revenues. 

Such rates can be made—and admin- 
istered — through existing railroad traffic 


Car supply and service 
increase 


and inspection organizations, as agreed 


charges are administered in Canada. 

If railroads are allowed to make “con- 
tract rates,” the same right should logically 
be extended to common carrier truckers. 


the small shipper take advantage of the 
principle of a proportional rate agree- 
ment, have to use the 
long-haul rate? 

Parr: It would depend on the nature 
of the charge—what the basis of the 
rate was. But, under substantially the 
same conditions and his undertaking to 
observe those conditions, he would be 
able to get an agreed charge on his own 
movement. 

Edsforth: He wouldn't necessarily 
get the agreed charge rate just because 
he was at an intermediate point. He 
would have to be a party to the con- 
tract. In other words, the long-and- 
short-haul does not apply to 
agreed charges 

Hope: Could he join the 
and pay the long-haul rate? 

Edsforth: He could. It would prob- 
ably depend on the competition. If 
that was a little different from a short- 
er haul point, it might mean a little 
difference in the rate 

Hope: In Canada, do you have joint 
rates in agreed charges? 

Edsforth: Yes. Where more 
one railway is involved, the 
charge cannot become operative with- 
out consent of the second railroad, or 
the other party to the movement 


or would he 


clause 


contract 


than 


agreed 


Why Shippers Use Them 


Sikora: You say agreed charges are 
based on competition of another mode 
of transportation. I can’t visualize anvy- 
one subscribing to an agreed charge. 
and agreeing, if he doesn’t live up to it, 
to pay a penalty 
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Edsforth: You make it attractive 
enough to him so he does. 

Sikora: Why should a shipper go to 
an agreed charge if he has nothing to 
gain—if he continues to handle a good 
part of his traffic by truck? 

Edsforth: He goes into it because he 
does gain something. You do make it 
attractive for him 

Sikora: Do you go below the com- 
petitive rate? 

Edsforth: Not necessarily, but some- 
times we do. One of the big advantages 
to the shipper is that he has a guaran- 
teed stability of rates for at least one 
vear. Another advantage is that com- 
peting shippers find it to their benefit 
all to be in one group under an agreed 
charge, knowing what each one is pay- 
ing for transportation. If traffic is go- 
ing by motor carrier you can get any 
variety of rates the truckers care to 
make. 

Baylis: We all know a lot of ship- 
pers who want to do business with the 
rails, but who ship by truck because 
they can save money. or because there 
is no stability to the rail rate structure 
Here vou offer them stability and a rate 
equal to, or perhaps a little lower than, 
the truck rate. They can plan their 
market and know their competition, 
where they can’t with truck fluctua- 
tions. 

Sikora: That's true, but you also 
find shippers who hesitate to give you 
business unless you offer something be- 
low the truck rate. 

Baylis: That's because they're afraid. 
once they accept a lower rail rate, the 
trucks will cut right into it and their 
management will insist they use the 
lower rate. Here they are signed up 
on a contract and are satisfied with it 

Sikora: To get traffic under an 
agreed charge from New York to Chi- 
cago, must we cut rates at intermediate 
points—say, Scranton, Pa.? 

Edsforth: That's entirely a matter 
of negotiation between you and your 
shipper. 

Sikora: But suppose we have no 
competition at Scranton? 

Edsforth: Competition may not be 
at Scranton today, but that’s not to say 
it won't be there tomorrow. 

{Here Mr. Kennard outlined the rea- 
sons why Canadian shippers have gone 
into agreed charges on such a wide 
scale. See page 23.] 

Sikora: Mr. Kennard. do the rail- 
roads initially approach you with some- 
thing lower than you have had? 
Kennard: That depends on circum- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Around the table were... 
FOR RAILROADS 


A. E. Baylis, vice president — freight sales & service, New 
York Central, New York 

W. W. Kremer, vice president — traffic, Milwaukee Road, 
Chicago 

R. L. Thorfinnson, vice president — traffic, Soo Line, 
Minneapolis 

C. D. Edsforth, general traffic manager, Canadian Pacific, 
Montreal 

J. S. Sikora, freight traffic manager, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, New York 

H. B. Parr, assistant general freight traffic manager, 
Canadian National, Montreal 

K. J. Sherwood, general freight traffic manager — rates, 
divisions and research, Soo Line, Minneapolis 

T. H. Desnoyers, director, traffic research, Milwaukee 
Road, Chicago 


J. M. Cody, general traffic manager, Butler Brothers, 
Chicago 

R. H. Heilman, director of transportation, A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee 

T. C. Hope, general traffic manager, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago 

D. W. Kennard, traffic manager, Union Carbide (Canada), 
Ltd., Toronto 

Eugene Landis, director of transportation, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill. 

A. E. Willson, transportation and shipping manager, 
Mannesmann Tube Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


FOR RAILWAY AGE 


J. G. Lyne, editor, New York 

J. R. Thompson, vice president, Chicago 

W. W. Abbey, western editor, Chicago 

G. C. Hudson, traffic and transportation editor, and panel 
moderator, New York 
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KAR-GO Bearings 


pay for themselves 


Experience of 43 leading U. S. and Canadian rail- 
roads ... and 30,000,000 miles of rugged service 

.. Show that Allison KAR-GO Cartridge Bearings 
pay for themselves in the first two years of use. 
“Gadgetized” journal brass bearings cannot come 
close to matching the KAR-GO record. You can 
judge that for yourself when you discover that 
these bearings require less than one-half pint of 
lubricant per car per year. 


You see, they’re completely oil- and water-tight. 


That was proved—conclusively—when a string of 
cement hopper cars was recently submerged above 
the bearing level for several hours after torrential 
rain. Oil samples taken from the KAR-GO bearing 
reservoirs immediately after showed no trace of 
water penetration. 


Other KAR-GO advantages? There are scores of 
them — like the hydro-dynamic lubricating that 
eliminates journal sleeve and axle wear. There’s a 


permanent wool felt lubricator instead of fre- 


Keeps lubricant sealed in —dirt sealed out. 
Averages one inspection every 20,000 car miles 


Repays its cost in two years by cutting maintenance and 
operating expense 


Goes 200,000 miles on ' 


Offers railroads a low-cost solution to the hot-box problem. 


AAR APPROVED 
for limited application in interchange service 
Having complied with standardization 
details, AAR approval has been obtained 
for wider application to freight cars in 
general interchange service 


pint of oil 
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Two-thirds of the Diesel locomotive engines 
on American railroads are equipped with 
Allison connecting rod and crankshaft 
main bearings and piston-pin bushings. 


quently replaced cotton waste or pads. And KAR- 
GO bearings end the need for “‘hot box” inspection 
at every stop. Some railroads have operated them 
for 130,000 miles without any attention. 


Can you afford, then, to pass up all the KAR-GO 
savings in your operation? Start cashing in on 
your next conversion or freight-car build! 


KAR-GO, ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, indiana 


JOURNAL BEARINGS 


A product of and built only by the Allison Division of General Motors 


1. JOURNAL SLEEVE 

Smooth, hardened surface for maxi- 
mum bearing life — eliminates axle 
weor 

2. ALUMINUM ALLOY BEARING 
Economical, precision-fitted, full 
round for maximum heat dissipation 
and prevention of axle roll-out 

3. THRUST RING AND CAP 
Absorb lateral! thrust on hardened 
faces. Ring provides highly finished 
surface for oil seal 

4. FELT WICK LUBRICATOR 
Insures adequate oil delivery to bear- 
ing—spring-loaded to make constant 
contact with journal sleeve. 

5. OIL SEAL 

Double lip, automotive type; keeps 
oil in and dirt and water out 

6. HOUSING 

Rugged pearlitic malleable iron; 


completely encloses entire assembly; 
eliminates need for separate adapter. 


Built to run for hundreds of thousands of miles, the 
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this pad 


will lubricate the journal 


JUST 
PLAIN 
RELIABLE 


no wild claims 


no gimmicks 


Look at the curved shape of the Southland 
Lubricator Pad! It fits the journal box. Not a thread 
or a stitch is distorted. Oil flows freely to the 
lubricated surface through every cotton loop and the 
loops will not pull out. The casing extends downward 
into the oil reservoir and creates a wicking that 
supplements absorption from the neoprene cores. 
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SOUTHLAND LUBRICATOR PAD 


AAR-APPROVED FOR TEST IN GENERAL INTERCHANGE SERVICE. PAT. PEND. 


1. The Southland Lubricator Pad lies in the 


journal box in its original, molded, preformed 


contoured shape. Cotton loops, cotton casing, 


neoprene cores are undistorted ... they don’t 


have to assume the shape of the box... they 


have the shape. 


2. The lubricating wicks are of high-quality 


cotton yarn locked into the fabric so that oil- 


carrying loops bear on the lubricated surface. 


3. Heavy-duty cotton casing extends down 


through the center of the split core into the 


oil reservoir providing a go-ahead wicking 


action for oil that’s needed at the lubri- 


cating surface. 


EASY TO INSTALL... 
EASY TO RECLAIM... 


Write for complete information. Details of 


fabrication, service records, oil storage capac- 


ity and prices will be furnished promptly. 


SOUTHLAND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 
700 Front Street, Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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Stances. It may not always be neces- 
sary for the carrier to offer us some- 
thing substantially below, depending 
on what the competitive situation is. 
Or, it may be necessary for them to 
offer us something substantially below. 
They are interested primarily in put- 
ting tonnage on the rails, and we are 
interested in maintaining traffic. When 
both get together, the carriers may 
have to publish an agreed charge in a 
particular competitive situation mate- 
rially below the regular rate. 

Sikora: You establish an agreed rate. 
Your competitor then becomes party 
to it. But for price fixing. you don’t 
know until the end of the year whether 
that competitor has lived up to his con- 
tract. He may not go as high as you 
in shipments by rail. He may pay a 
penalty. Or he may go higher than 
you, so you still don’t know what he’s 
going to charge 

Edsforth: We don’t just leave it to 
chance. Shippers are very honest with 
us, but we do have an agreement, and 
it's in the contract, that the shipper 
will open his records to us at any time 
for inspection. Inspectors from the 
Canadian Freight Association check 
from time to time. We very rarely have 
to impose a penalty. 

Parr: Generally, we find there is a 
greater percentage given to the rail- 
roads by signatories to an agreed 
charge than is called for in the guar- 
antee 


Strong Offense Was Best Defense 


Baylis: One of the early reasons this 
thing started in Canada was to avoid 
building oil pipe lines—not to take 
business away from trucks or water- 
ways, or whoever else had it. It was 
to protect what vou had. 

Sikora: Was that the primary com- 
petitive angle at that time? 

Baylis: Trucks were not there. In 
Canada, when truck competition came 
in, railroads were able to move quickly 
to ward it off. In the United States, 
because of the amount and complexity 
of regulation, we almost have to be 
dead before we can defend ourselves. 
Here was a case where the defense 
came as a strong offense. 

Kremer: Could Mr. Kennard tell us 
the situation with respect to other firms 
that sell the same products? How do 
you use an agreed charge to maintain 
market relationships? 

Kennard: We have a very competi- 
tive relationship in selling to a firm at 
Sydney, N.S. Overseas competitors 
were able to sell their product in Syd- 
ney at a landed price which was below 
ours. We discussed an agreed charge 
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CAN THE U.S. USE ‘CONTRACT RATES'? (Continued from page 15) 


with the railways to assist us to retain 
this business. Our price, plus the trans- 
portation charge, prohibited us from 
selling. With due recognition of the 
fact that railways cannot be expected to 
pick up more than their share of any 
price absorption to enable us to com- 
pete, we reduced our prices in this 
case considerably more than the rail- 
ways finally agreed, percentage-wise, to 
decrease their rail rate to meet our 
overseas competition at Sydney. We 
have been successful in this way in 
retaining our market, which keeps us 
in the picture on sales, and keeps the 
railways in business hauling the prod- 
uct. 

Landis: Do you have any dissenters 

any people in Canada who dislike 
agreed charges? And if so, why? 

Edsforth: There are some. Some 
people don’t like to tie themselves down 
to a contract. I think that’s the prin- 
cipal reason. 

Kennard: One of their main fears 
—you have to be a little dreamy-eved 
to believe this—is that, should railways 
get themselves in position where they 
eliminate competition by signing every- 
body up for their full tonnage, you will 


put all trucks off the road and steam- 
ships out of business; and when that 
happens, the railroads will turn around 
and put all rates back to class rates. 
Personally, I don’t believe this. I think 
our relationship with the railways is 
such that this will never come to pass, 
but there are some people who fear it. 
I don’t agree with their fears. 

Kremer: Isn't it true that many ship- 
pers dislike to be tied down to a firm 
contract with respect to traffic they 
are going to give the railroads? I have 
had experiences where shippers have 
told us that, for competitive reasons, 
we would have to adjust our rate level 
to keep them in the market. As soon as 
we made the adjustment, they went to 
a competing form of transpertation and 
said: “You better adjust your charges, 
too.” I think that’s the basic reason 
for some of the antagonism against 
agreed charges. For at least one year, 
they are not in position to make any 
changes. 

Edsforth: The strange part of it is 
that some of the people who object to 
the contract principle are the very ones 
who make all kinds of contracts them- 

(Continued on following page) 


Europe Frees Rails; We Restrict Them 


Lyne: What constantly strikes me is the fact that, here on 
this continent, we have practically the only privately owned rail- 
roads in the world—the CNR is operated strictly as such. Yet 
we have, at the same time, the most rigorous regulations. What 
they have in Canada, while it seems liberal to us, actually is very 
strict, compared to regulation on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In England and France, and several other countries, where 
they have railroads that amount to anything, they have gone 
much further even than in Canada in giving railways rights to 
make contract rates. In England, and also in France, they don’t 
have to publish those rates. They don’t have to make them just 
or reasonable, or anything else. All they have to do is keep them 
under a very high maximum ceiling. 

Why have they gone to that extent in those countries? Why 
have they been so liberal? Because the government owns the 
railroads, and to keep them in operation they had to give them 
conditions under which they could compete. 

To me, it seems just that serious on this side of the Atlantic. 
Here we are trying to run private enterprise and yet giving our 
private enterprise railroads much less liberty to compete than 
the government-owned ones in Europe have. The more we can 
interest our shippers in what is being done there, the more they 
will appreciate how really far they must go to make something 
like contract rates work here. 

We all know you can’t have a healthy railroad industry much 
longer in this country, if it’s going to keep on losing traffic as 
it has in the last two or three years. 
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selves. Labor contracts, sales contracts, 
purchase contracts, all kinds. The only 
thing they don’t want to contract is 
transportation. 

Baylis: Isn't it true that, in Canada, 
as in the U. S., a great many shippers 
use the commodity or class rate struc- 
ture as their basis for transportation 
cost? It’s the ceiling—the umbrella 
If they use rails, that’s what they pay 
If they use other forms of transport at 
a lower rate, that’s the advantage they 
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published railroad class or commodity 
rate structure for their catalog price. 
It's just the old railroad umbrella that 
they like to have perpetuated, so it 
will cover them if it rains, or if they're 
in trouble. But they don’t have to use 
it unless they want to 

Kremer: That's true in at least this 
one respect. Trucks will go out and 
make a point-to-point publication on 
a rate. But if we try to adjust the car- 
load rate level, then everybody 
we're destroying market relationships 


says 


(Continued from preceding page) 


get temporarily until someone else gets 


a similar advantage. But they use the 


What Are ‘Agreed Charges’. . . ‘Guaranteed Rates’? 


An “agreed charge,” as used in Canada, is a simple, public con- 
tract between one or more railroads and or steamship lines, and 
one or more shippers, covering movement of a specified com- 
modity between specified stations. Under it, carriers agree to 
give the shipper a fixed rate which will not be changed during 
the life of the contract. The shipper, in turn, agrees to give the 
participating carriers a stated percentage of his total annual 
movement of the covered commodities between the covered sta- 
tions. Since the volume requirement is proportional, and not ab- 
solute, any affected shipper may join any appropriate agreed 
charge, whether he ships one car, or 1,000 cars, per year. Agreed 
charges are made primarily to meet competition. They normally 
run for one year, and are self-renewing, but after the first vear 
may be terminated by either party on 90 days’ notice. 

A “quaranteed rate,” as proposed by the Soo Line and other 
railroads, is basically similar to an agreed charge. The 
railroads guarantee the shipper a reduced rate, fixed for one 
vear unless changed by formal ICC order, on movement of a 
specified commodity between specified points. The shipper, in 
turn, guarantees to ship via the participating railroads a stated 
percentage of that traffic. There is no formal contract between 
carriers and shipper, but the shipper files a bond to insure that, 
if he fails to move the full stipulated percentage by rail, he will 
pay the higher normal rate on whatever does move by rail. 

“Contract rate” is the term being used by Eastern railroads 
to describe planned, but  still-unpublished, competitive rates 
which are expected to be generally similar to agreed charges 


U. S. 


and or guaranteed rates. 

“Volume-quarantee rates” are rates recently filed by Eastern 
railroads on coal for publie utilities. They are similar to guaran- 
teed rates in that they provide a charge per ton which is fixed 
for one year, and, in consideration of the amount to be shipped, 
is below the normal charge. The shipper files a bond to insure 
payment of the full normal charge if he fails to meet the volume 
requirement. Under these rates, that requirement is stated in 
absolute number of tons; not in percentage of total. These rates 
have been allowed, but are under investigation, by the ICC. The 
New York Public Service Commission has allowed, but is in- 
vestigating, an essentially similar intrastate rate on crushed 


stone. 
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Parr: Probably comment on shipper 


reaction would not be complete with- 
out this observation—that one of the 
most constructive tests to which agreed 
charges have been put is the fact that 
a segment of industrial traffic manage- 
ment, with a record of original opposi- 
tion to agreed charges, has come to the 
opposite point of view and now ac- 
cepts and endorses them 


Made for Specific Situations 


Sikora: Is there any short-haul traf- 
fic for which you cannot compete with 
trucks even with an agreed charge? 

Edsforth. There's always some traffic 
for which you can’t compete, service- 
wise or Generally, agreed 
charges are made to meet specific situa- 
tions—point-to-point, or  group-to- 
group. We don’t often make an agreed 
charge to blanket a whole area. The 
notable exception are agreed charges 
with oil companies, which have a very, 
very wide We've managed to 
keep petroleum traffic on the rails, 
largely by charges, and they 
are widespread. They point-to- 
point, also. 

Sikora: Point-to-point 
be 400 miles, 300? 

Edsforth: Al! distances 


down to 250, 


cost-wise 


scope 


agr eed 


would that 


3,000 miles 


wherever you can get 


traflic. be competitive on it, make a 
little money, and meet the service 
problem. 


[here is one point I'd like to clear 
up. We make many, many, agreed 
charges at rate levels higher than the 
competition—substantial ones, too. I 
made one just the other day on a heavy 
volume—over 100,000 tons of a prod- 
uct that was moving via an unregulated 
water carrier. I was able to get quite 
a bit more for the rail rate, under an 
agreed charge 

Sikora: Would the normal rate get 
that business? 

Edsforth: No. 


Sikora: You went below the nor- 
mal rate? 
Edsforth: I went below our normal 


rate, but higher than the competition 
was charging. We made one just the 
other day where a truck movement was 
involved. Again. we got substantially 
more. 
Landis: Why should they do that if 
it was cheaper to do it the other wav? 
Edsforth: Because they feel there are 
inherent advantages in rail transporta- 
tion. That's the whole answer. They 
like the idea of year-round service; they 
like the stability of the railroads; they 
see many other intangible benefits. 
These are not bargain counter 
or anything like that. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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IN ALL WEATHER. One grade for year-round use. Many 
najor railroads use Mobil Curve Grease 1105 under ambi- 


ent temperatures ranging from 100° F. to 30° F. below zero. 


ON SHARP CURVES ... ON LONG CURVES. Made 
from selected oils and graphite and properly compounded 


to give Maximum lubrication with minimum ce msumption. Service experience has proven that Mobi 
Curve Grease 1105 gives outstanding per 


Has remarkable ability to cling to wheel flanges and carry 
formance inthe lubricator —no separation, n« 


ne plugging and no variation in feed 


great distances from the lubricator. 


UNDER HIGH-SPEED, DENSE TRAFFiCc. Mobil Curve 
Grease 1105 1s extremely tenacious. A special additive is 
built into it to eliminate “splatter” under high-speed train 
operation and at high temperatures. Don't settle for in- 
ferior performance, use Mobil Curve Grease 1105. 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


150 East 42nd St... New York 17.N_Y * 59 East Van Buren St.. Chicago 5. Ill. 
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CONTRACT RATES 


(Continued from page 20) 


Cody: Along with agreed charges, 
do you guarantee service? 

Edsforth: There is a 
from agreed charges, in that you have 


idea of the volume of 


side benefit 


good 


a pretty 


traflic you're going to get. It does en- 
able you to regulate your car supply 
better 

Hope: Do you consider private car- 


riage as an element of competition? 
Edsforth: Very much so. Petroleum 

made primarily 

We made 


agreed charges were 


to meet Carriage 


one not long ago to forestall a private 


private 


pipeline 

Hope: Do you make agreed rates on 
“all-commodity” shipments car- 
loads? 

Edsforth: We haven't yet, 
the practical impossibility there is to 
get all shippers in. When you make an 


rate on agreed 


because 


all-commodity 
youve got to include every 
you could possibly think of 

that. For 
all-com- 
over the 


railroads 


c harge 
shipper 
Hope: | 


example, my 


don't understand 


company loads 


cars consistently all 


modity 


country, so why shouldn't 
give us an agreed charge between two 
given points on that of treight, 


would give it to others on 


type 
just as they 
iron pipe? 

Edsforth: 
m one for all the 
COMmMpany ships We 
an agreed charge for every commodity 


We might be able to put 
commodities your 


could not put in 


that anybody might ship 

Hope: Could you make an agreed 
charge Montgomery Ward tor, 
their commodity 


with 
say SO ot mixed 


cars? Its one shipper, mixed cars, 
on a Rule 10 basis 
Edstorth: Wed 
the commodities. We 
an all-commodity rate that any shipper 
im the world could take advantage of 
Parr: There's a development of 
agreed charges in the land of its birth 
the United Kingdom—where, for a 


departmental store, agreed charges are 


have to spell out 


couldn't put in 


being made in relation to its total vol- 
ume of shipments throughout the vear 


Hope: Receipts and shipments? 

Parr: Yes, to the degree freight 
charges are paid by the departmental 
store 

Hope: What about this business of 


obligation under an 
agreed charge? Suppose he, for ex- 
ample, agreed to ship 100,000 tons a 
year, Could he then have credit for 
what he might ship outbound, if the 
rate is on the inbound, to make up the 
100,000 tons? 

Edsforth: No. The agreed charge 
(Continued on page 27) 


the = shipper’s 


Patterns fo 


The ABC's of Agreed Charges 


charges in 
contract 


Edsforth: 
Canada are 
rates. That 


Agreed 

essentially 
is, they are contracts 
made between ship- 
pers. They are authorized by the 
Canadian Transport Act, which lays 
down terms and conditions. 

There is no great mystery at- 
tached to them. They are straight- 
forward ordinary contracts such as 
are made every day in the course 
of business. The principal distine- 
that, while in the normal 
business, contracts are 


carriers 


tion is 
course of 
known only to the parties who make 
them, agreed charges given 
very wide publicity. They are on 
file with the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and at all principal 
stations. Copies are sent to boards 
chambers of commerce 
and trade associations, including 
the Canadian Manufacturers <As- 
sociation and the Canadian Indus- 
trial Traffic League. Thus, they are 
well known to everyone. There is 
nothing secret about them. 
Agreed 

leaders, r 


of trade, 


charges are loss 
bargain counter rates. 
They made to meet 
competition, and the competition 
sets the level of the rates—not the 
volume of traffic involved, although 
that is a very important part of the 
contract. 

Agreed charges are available to 
anyone. They are not for the bene- 
fit exclusively of the large shipper. 
Any shipper, so long as he is will- 
ing to abide by the terms and con- 
ditions, is able to join in an agreed 
charge. The law. specifically pro- 
vides that the rate must be ex- 
pressed in cents per 100 Ib, or such 
other unit of weight as may be ap- 
propriate, and that the rate for one 
the 


are specific 


car must be the rate 
for any number of cars. 

The question of volume comes in 
as to the guarantee which the ship- 
per gives to the carrier, of the 
amount of tonnage he will forward 
under an agreed charge. That 
guarantee, however, is not stated 
in units of weight or measurement, 
but as a percentage of the traffic 
involved. It may be 50, 60, 70, 80, 
even 100° of the traffic covered 
by the agreed charge. In that way 
any shipper can join in, because 


same as 


whether he ships 10 cars or 1,000 
cars a year, so long as he gives the 
railway, or the water carrier, or 
both, the percentage of freight that 
his agreement or contract calls for. 
he complies with the terms of his 
agreed charge. 

In Canada, charges are 
generally made for one year, with 
the proviso that they will continue 
in effect after that period subject 
to the right of either party to can- 
cel upon 90 days’ notice. 

If the shipper fails to live up to 
his agreement to forward the stated 
percentage of traffic, there 
penalties attached. The penalty is 


agreed 


are 


that rates on everything that is 
shipped will be revised to the level 
that would otherwise apply, plus 
10°, on all traftic forwarded other 


than under the terms of the agreed 
charge. 

This method of making agreed 
charges has been in effect in 
Canada for a little over 20 years. 
Until about 1955, very little was 
done with it because the regula- 
tions under which agreed charges 
could be made very 
tive. Following a change made in 
1955 there has great deal 
wider use of them. Today there are 
some 546 agreed charges in effect 
in Canada covering the widest pos- 
sible variety of traffic. 

’arr: Much 


were restric- 


been a 


has been said about 


the inherent advantages of rail 
transportation as our most eco- 
nomic form of mass movement of 


goods by land. The agreed charge 
principle was the first articulate, 
or effective, means of implement- 
ing that theory of economics. The 
necessity certainly existed for the 
railways to implement, if they 
could, whatever natural advantage 
they had. The contract principle is, 
of course, the best means of doing 
this. There is nothing new in the 
principle, but it has been most sue- 
cessful. 

Originally, an agreed charge 
could be protested by anyone and 
thrown into suspension. It often 
encountered a delay of up to a year. 
jut a Royal Commission surveyed 
the whole situation and brought in 
a number of legislative improve- 
ments. As a consequence, an agreed 
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ates of the Future? 


charge must now remain in effect 
for three months before it can be 
challenged, and it is challenged by 
reference to a minister of the Cabi- 
net. 

Agreed charges in 1949, for all 
Canadian railways, produced about 
$8.5 million, or 2.6% of all intra- 
Canadian gross. In 1955 that had 
increased to $45 million, or 8.2%, 
and by 1958 to $101 million, or 15% 
of total intra-Canadian gross. We 
find them very effective. 

Kennard: Canadian industrial 
traffic departments are generally 
favorably inclined toward agreed 
charges. 

One particularly obvious reason 
why an industrial firm favors them 
is that the contract is made for at 
least 12 months. Our production 
and marketing costs, and our sales 
and administrative expenses, are 
pretty well estimated before the 
begins. It is just the same 
our transportation costs. 
These are all allocated to 
product. Particularly when com- 
petition is keen, we see a very great 
advantage in having knowledge of 
What our transportation costs are 
going to be. 

Another advantage is the fact 
that agreed charges and I re- 
fer to the more recently negotiated 
ones—contain what could be called 
an escalator clause, or a deferred 
escalator clause. This states that, 
if the Board of Transport Commis- 
grants a general rate in- 
this increase will be ap- 
plied to the agreed charge. The in- 
ference is that the charge shall be 
the end of the con- 
These contracts can 
be terminated after 12 months, 
after 90 days’ written notice by 
either party. Thus, the shipper in 
Canada under an agreed charge 
gets far more notice of a general 
increase than he does under a gen- 
eral increase authorized by the 
board, or by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

I have found, that, during that 90 
days, the railways are most coop- 
erative about negotiating and dis- 
cussing whether the rates should 
be revised or not, depending on 


year 
With 


costs 


sioners 


crease, 


increased at 
tract period. 


competitive conditions. That also is 
a great benefit. 

Overseas competition has a big 
influence on our sales. The railways 
are able to sit down with us and 
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agreed charge to 


formulate an 
cover that traffic. A rate which will 
move the traffic and make us com- 
petitive to sell it, will provide ton- 
nage for the railroads, and at the 
same time release them from hav- 
ing to publish the same rate on the 


same commodity to other points 
Where other shippers might take ad- 
Vantage of it, even though the com- 
petitive justification does not exist. 

Smaller shippers, as Mr. Eds- 
forth has mentioned, may partici- 
pate in these agreed charges, by 
Notice of Intent. Our company, for 
example, has initiated 12 agreed 
charges on our own account, and 
many of those have been partici- 
pated in by other companies—in 
general, from the same points of 
origin to the same destination, on 
the same commodity, with the same 
carload minimums and under simi- 


lar conditions. 

Over all, it’s our finding, and I 
think most Canadian industrial 
traffic people have found, that our 
relationship with the carriers in ne- 
gotiating, or renegotiating, agreed 
charges, has been most cooperative. 
The railways are obtaining tonnage 
and that is the most important con- 
sideration. If they were merely to 
publish the same rates as competi- 
tive rates, they would not be sure 
whether they were getting 40° of 
the business, 30°, or 90°. But 
when we sign an agreed charge, we 
tell the railways we will guarantee 
them, say, 85° of total tonnage. 
They are assured of this. They can 
more or less put that agreed charge 
aside and consider that for the 
next 12 months they have obtained 
whatever the amount may be of the 
traffic that will move. 


Primer on Guaranteed Rates 


Line’s 
present- 


Thorfinnson: The Soo 
guaranteed rate proposal 

ly under suspension by the ICC in 
I&S 7151) is a tariff to apply on 
movement of pipe and tubing from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to Chicago 
and the Chicago district via the 
Soo, the Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic, the Milwaukee and_ the 
North Western. The tariff contains 
rules which would permit the ship- 
per to use what we characterize as 


a guaranteed rate, as an alterna- 


tive-incentive rate in lieu of the 
normal commodity rate, if he has 
filed Notice of Intention to ship 


under that rate and has filed a bond 
in accordance with the tariff. The 
proposal was the result of consider- 
able study by the Soo Line Traffic 
and Law departments. It has been 
approved by the Western Railroads, 
and carries with it their backing as 
to its principle as a type of alterna- 
tive-incentive rate-making. 

It is different from Canadian 
agreed charges in that we do not 
require the shipper to execute a 
formal contract for any definite 
period. When the shipper complies 
with the tariff terms, in filing 
Notice of Intention to ship under 
the tariff, he files a bond. He thus 
establishes a situation which cre- 
ates, with regard to each individual 


shipment, a contract which re- 
quires either that he must ultimate- 
ly meet certain terms and condi- 
tions with respect to volume of 
traffic shipped by rail; or, in the 
alternative, that he pay us the nor- 
mal tariff commodity rate for that 
particular shipment. Every time a 
new shipment is tendered, a new 
contract comes into existence by 
operation of law. But there is no 
formal contract, as in Canada, and 
there is no one contract that covers 
all shipments for the entire period 
of time contemplated. 

Our guaranteed rate does not carry 
with it any penalty conditions at- 
tached to a contract covering the 
entire period. The only penalty in 
any that could result) from 
shipping under our rate, would be 
the difference in cost between what 
a shipment could move for under the 
guaranteed rate and what it could 
move for under the normal tariff 
commodity rate. Even that penalty 
would exist only if at some point 
along the line the shipper elects to 
change to a different mode of trans- 
portation, and does so with the 
knowledge that he has a greater 
obligation as to prior rail shipments, 
to the extent of paying undercharges 
for the difference between the two 

(Continued on page 27) 
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PERFORMANCE PROOF No. 120 


First reefer with built-in 


COMPARTMENTIZER 
EQUIPPED 


Arrival, Miami—Left to right 
Schatfel inspect the load at Miami 
Despite a 90 


yr from heat plus temperat 


low cost, high profit Compartmentizer shipment. 


Food Fair—the nation’s 6th largest super 
market chain—receives Compartmentizer- 
equipped, refrigerated box car—welcomes 
safety, simplicity and savings. Protecting 
a frozen food load isn't only a contest with 
vagrant temperatures. Damage from car 
handling impacts, shitting loads, improper 
handling at stop-off points can be just as 
costly. 

The new Pacific Fruit Express car shown 
here is the first refrigerator car specially 
built to take this problem in hand. It’s the 
first to be equipped with built-in lading 
protection... the P-S Compartmentizer. 

This is important news to you. And here's why. 
The Compartmentizer ts easy to use—just 
two pairs of tough steel gates do the whole 
job. Move them up to the load face—they 
roll on tracks —and lock in place. That's all. 


ire on 


They found the ent 


arr 


Food Fair Southern Division executives Ben Silver, Dan Pesce and Leonard 


n perfect shape, no damage from handling 
showed 4 below. Another 


re | 


val the car thermometer 


No tangle of bulky parts to wrestle in and 
out of the car... Compartmentizer protec. 


tion is easy as Closing your own front door. 


Compartmentizer simplicity saves you 
money —Food Fair reports unloading time 
as much as two hours per car faster than 
ordinary box cars or cars equipped with 
other protection devices. And there’s no 
need for shipper-installed bracing and 
blocking ...one prominent user reports 
savings in lumber and labor totaling up to 
$20.00 per car. 


Its load protecting ability and versatility is 


dramatically illustrated by this coast to 
coast, stop-to-complete-load shipment. 
The shipper, the John Inglis Frozen Food 
Co., loaded the first portion (19,800 Ibs.) 
of the 61,208 pound load into the A-end of 
PFE 301212 at Santa Maria, California. 
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lading protection 
nips damage the bud 


Loading, Santa Maria Cold Stor- 
age Co., Santa Maria—Compart- 
mentizer gates don't interfere with 
loading, stand flush against the car 
wall. High loaded skids can be quick- 
ly placed right where loading crews 
want them for fast loading. 


Co., Santa Cruz 


Loading, Union Ice & Cold Storage 
An uneven load face 
presents no problem for the Compart- 
mentizer. As shown here, the gates are 
merely staggered to meet the condition, 
then locked as usual. No security lost, 
no gap-filling dunnage is needed. 


Loading, Merchants Refrigerating 
Co., Modesto —Third stop uses 
doorway area to complete load. Just 
that easy to separate loads and pre- 
vent mix up in stop-off shipments, too. 
And pilferage is barred because you 
can seal Compartmentizer gates. 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM PITTSBURGH +« NEW YORK 


J.C. Fennelly Co., San Francisco Representative 


Compartmentizer gates were locked on 
this load, and the car moved to Santa Cruz 
where 20,510 pounds were locked in Com- 
partmentizer security in the B-end. Then 
on to Modesto for final loading. Here, 
20,898 pounds were stowed in the center 
of the car, tightly flanked by the Compart- 
mentizer gates, and the car was on its way 
to Miami. In all, 8 roads (SMV, SP, MET, 
UP, CB&Q, L&N, ACL and FEC) handled 
the movement, yet not a single carton was 
damaged. 

If you'd like to give the cold shoulder to 
damage and dunnage problems, specify 
Compartmentizer-equipped cars for your 
shipments. It’s the one sure way to be cer- 
tain that every shipment produces more 
cold profit. 
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These shipper conscious carriers have 
P-S Compartmentizers in service or 


on order to serve you 


Baltimore & Ohio 

Bangor & Aroostook 

Central of Georgia 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago & North Western 

Fruit Growers Express 

Great Northern 


Merchants Despatch 
Transportation 


Western Pacific 


Milwaukee Road 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
New York Central 
Norfolk & Western 
North American Car 
Northern Pacific 
Pacific Fruit Express 
Pennsylvania 

Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific 
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“Life of rail on high side of curve 
has been extended up to 300°.” 


“Outside rail on curves, formerly 
changed every two years, now 
transposed only when low rails 
become corrugated and flattened.” 


“Less gauging due to rail wear, 


saving labor and ties.’ 


rail on curves has been Talk about 
big savings! 


| | These are typical results ob- 


tained by using Racor’ rail lubri- 
cators. For savings like this on 
your road consult your Brake 
Shoe representative. 


“Significant reduction of wear on 
switch points, frogs, and special 
trackwork.” 


“Without track lubrication, leading 


wheels of diesels required turning 


for flange wear at 20,000 miles.” 
RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


530 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 36 NY 


maintenance cost, 


Racor units lubricate up to 360° included angle 
of curve within ten miles of track. Additional 
capacity is obtained in multiple installations. 


Models available for both jointed and welded rail. 


| 
| 
| 
| | Brake Shoe | 
MPANY 
“2500, inerease in wheel life.” 
: 
it 
“Lowest 
**Best control of grease flou 
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covers oniy traffic specifically men- 
tioned in the contract. 

Hope: It would be a plus feature, of 
course, if you could get the 100% rate 
on the outbound by means of an agree- 
ment on the inbound, especially nice 
for the carrier if the manufactured 
product had a higher rating than the 
inbound raw materials. He might have 
an incentive to ship the outbound by 
rail, instead of, say, by truck, to make 
up the 100,000 tons. That way, you 
would get the higher rate on the out- 
bound. 

Edsforth: We'd try to 
agreed charge on both. 

Willson: About 85° of our tonnage 
has been forwarded under agreed 


make an 


charges in Canada. 
Landis: 


You find it an acceptable 


CAN THE U.S. USE 'CONTRACT RATES'? 


(Continued from page 22) 


method of rate-making? 


Willson: Very! I'd like to make it 
100°. 

[At this point, Mr. Thorfinnson ex- 
plained the Soo Line’s “guaranteed 


rate”’ proposal. See page 23. ] 

Hope: Mr. Thorfinnson, if the ICC 
orders an ex parte increase, would that 
automatically be applied to your guar- 
anteed rate? 

Thorfinnson: When we negotiated 
that rate, we were looking ahead to 
what we think the rate level should 
be for a one-year period. So, in my 
present thinking, it wouldn’t be our 


intention to apply any increase. The 
proviso that the rate will not be in- 
creased “except upon order of the 


ICC,” was designed to protect us in 
the event of 


a minimum rate order, 


where the commission might hold that 
our rate was below a minimum reason- 
able rate and require it to be raised to 
a certain level. 

Baylis: He doesn't want to get 
caught in case he gets a minimum rate 
order thrown at him because of di- 
version of business away from some 
other form of transportation. 

Parr: Have you an idea of the mini- 
mum tonnage you feel you should get 
from the shipper who avails himself 
of this guaranteed rate? 

Thorfinnson: No. Frankly, I can see 
situations on some of our light-density 
branch lines where, if we could assure 
ourselves of SO carloads a year of new 
traffic, we would be very happy to 
make a guaranteed rate. I think it’s 

(Continued on page 30) 


rates. In other words, our guaran- 
teed rate does not restrict the ability 
of a shipper to change to other 
modes of transportation, as a Cana- 
dian agreed charge does. Similarly, 
our tariff carries with it a specific 
guarantee that we will not raise the 
rate, unless otherwise ordered by 
the ICC, during the period the rate 
is to be effective. 

These differences between Ca- 
nadian agreed charges, and a 
guaranteed rate as we have pro- 
posed it, are those we thought 
necessary to be sure our rate would 
be lawful under the Elkins Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and the 
anti-trust provisions. A condition 
requiring us to guarantee the level 
of the rate removes one of the ob- 
jections of the U.S. Supreme Court 
to the dual contract rate approved 
by the Federal Maritime Board and 
reversed by the court in the Is- 
brandtsen case. Similarly, we hold 
ourselves out to carry all traffic 
over any routes, in any proportion 
the shipper desires to tender. 

Every one of the carriers that 
are parties to tariff is willing 
and, in fact, eager to carry 100°, 
of the traffic, if they get the chance 
to do it. There is freedom among 
the carrier parties to compete 
equally with the other rail carriers 
for the traffic. 

The requirement of a bond is in- 
tended to insure that there will be 
no possible violation of ICC credit 
ini- 
those called for by the 
eventually, undercharges 


this 


regulations. Charges assessed 
tially are 


tariff. If, 
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for the difference between the nor- 
mal tariff rate and the guaranteed 
rate must be assessed, we have the 
bond to insure our ability to col- 
lect. 

Inspection of the shipper’s rec- 
ords for the railroads involved will 
be done by the Western Weighing 
& Inspection Bureau just as they 
inspect shippers’ records to verify 
any other railroad agreement with 
industry. 

We feel that the guaranteed rate, 
as we have set it up, is a rate de- 
signed to meet a specific situation, 
where there is intense competition 
existing or threatened, and _pri- 
marily where it is competition from 
unregulated carriers—either pri- 
vate carriage or on exempt com- 
modities. In the situation we have 
at Sault Ste. Marie, an unregulated 
water carrier is seeking this traffic. 

The benefit to us comes from the 
assurance that we will not be estab- 
lishing a reduced standby rate, but 
rather that the rate, if used, will 
result in sufficiently increasing our 
volume of traffic to justify the rate 
we which will maximize 
our earnings from that traffic. We 
will have a guarantee to protect us 
against dissipating revenues, and, 
if the traffic is going to move under 
the guaranteed rate, we will have 
the ability to anticipate it, and 
plan car supply and motive power 
needs for its movement. We should 
be able to plan our transportation 
needs more economically to serve 
the shipper. 

From the 


propose, 


shipper’s viewpoint, 


since the rate is acceptable to him, 
we feel we are giving him assur- 
ance for one year of a stable trans- 
portation cost with the type of serv- 
ice he needs to meet his particular 
problem. 

The guaranteed rate is effective 
for only one year, though neces- 
sarily we would continue it for ad- 
ditional years if it proves satisfac- 
tory to us and to the shipper. 

The difference between the guar- 
anteed rate and the normal rate is 
based on the same type of negotia- 
tion used in establishing agreed 
charges in Canada. We are not go- 
ing to establish a guaranteed rate 
at any lower level than is neces- 
sary to meet the shipper’s needs. 
In this instance, the shipper has 
been realistic and has not asked for 
anything lower than necessary to 
meet total transportation and ware- 
housing costs as he faces them. 

There is, I feel, as great a dis- 
tinction between a guaranteed rate 
and a normal commodity rate for 
point-to-point movement, as there is 
between a proportional rate and a 
flat rate, in that the commodities 
are not being transported under 
substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions. The very guarantee 
of an assured volume to move on 
that rate level sufficient to 
change the transportation circum- 
stances and conditions, just as ex- 
istence of a prior rail movement 
changes the transportation circum- 
stances and conditions to justify a 
proportional rate at a lower level 
than a flat rate between two points. 
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Back in February, 1951, engineers of the Great 
Northern selected two curves— No. 20 and No. 22 
on its main line near Carlton, Minn., as sites for 
comparative tests of heat-treated versus untreated 
rails. The curves were comparable in most respects, 
including their curvature of 4 degrees. 

Track gangs installed 88 Bethlehem heat-treated 
rails, 115 RE section, on both high- and low-side rails 
in curve No. 20. Similarly, 88 non-heat-treated, end- 
hardened rails were laid in Curve No. 22. 

Four and one-half years later, after carrying 193,- 
000,000 gross tons of traffic, the original untreated 
rails on the high-side of Curve No. 22 had to be 
replaced because of extensive shelling. In fact, at 
least one of these untreated rails had developed a 
detailed fracture from the shelling. The remaining 


Why Great Northern uses 
Bethlehem heat-treated rails 


rails, including all the heat-treated rails, continued 
in service. 

When these photographs were made in October. 
1958, some 316,000,000 gross tons had poured through 
the test curves. Results were conclusively in favor of 
the heat-treated rails, as the contour tracings testify. 
Bethlehem heat-treated rails are now being installed 
on a number of curves on the system which have 
been expensive to maintain because of wear. 

Perhaps you would be interested in the details of 
this and other successes being scored by Bethlehem 
heat-treated rails for a growing number of repre- 
sentative railroads. 

One of our engineers is eager to discuss these 
success stories with you. Just call our nearest district 
office, or write to the address on the opposite page. 
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HEAT-TREATED 


Curve No. 20, high-side rail. 

Average wear of 5.0 pct con- 
‘y sidered typical, with light flak- 
. ing and head checks evident. 


UNTREATED 


Curve No. 22, high-side rail. 
Contour of original rail at top, 
replacement rail below. Very 
heavy flaking. Note wear on 
replacement rail already nearly 
equals that of treated rail. 


HEAT-TREATED 


Curve No. 20, low-side rail. 
Average wear of 3.2 pct con- 
sidered typical. Practically no 
crushing or plastic deformation. 


UNTREATED 


Curve No. 22, low-side rail. 
Average wear 4.4 pct. Note 
Oe heavy crushing and deformation 
of untreated rails in this curve. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. On the Pocific Coost Bethlehem ducts 
ore sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Excort tibutor Bethlehem St rporation 
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CAN THE U.S. USE ‘CONTRACT RATES’? (Continued from page 27) 


related to the situation sur- 
rounding a particular shipper and the 
traffic he has. We are looking very 
seriously at some of the traffic handled 
westbound in our territory, by whole- 
sale companies who distribute by pri- 
vate truck to the only industries on our 
grain-producing branches. We have no 
westbound and it would be 


entirely 


tonnage 


very, very beneficial to us if we could 
establish some into those areas 
Hudson: Assuming that these guar- 


anteed rates are legal and obtainable 
under U.S ultimately 
become as effective in obtaining and 
retaining business for the 
they have been in Canada? 


law, would they 


railroads as 


“The Snowball Is Growing” 


Baylis: | think the term “guaranteed 
rates” is vernacular, though we're 
probably all talking about the same 


thing. Speaking for Eastern carriers, I 
know the term is going to be “contract 
rates,” not “guaranteed rates.” 

The term intended to 
make this more lke a 
street, so responsibility is on the ship- 


contract” ts 


sound two-way 


per, with penalties and everything 
else, just as much as it is on the rail- 
road. Most of the opposition from 
customers—and we are trying now to 


get a group of them to be guinea pigs 


to trv this out L0es back to the fact 
that nobody's tried it vet. We are not 
quite able vet to sav: “We're in the 
clear. This is the way it’s going to be 
for the tuture—the way it is in Can- 
ada. 


Iwo months ago, vou couldn't get an 


affirmative answer from any shipper, 


because of the legal questions involved 


But the snowball is moving very fast 
Thorfinnson: | would like to point 
out that we have some difficulty in see 


ing where guaranteed rates, o1 agreed 


could be as generally ctlective 
used in the 


harges 


and could be same way as 


im Canada. There ts quite a difference 
in the marketing of products in Can- 
ada, in contrast to the U. S. Produc 


tion and consumption are much more 


isolated to specific communities in Can- 


ada The tariffs will be used on a 
much more widespread basis in the 
U. S.. so it becomes difficult to put in 


any specific point-to-point rate adjust- 
industry, 
under the discrimi- 


nation of our Interstate Commerce Act 


ment, especially in a major 


provisions against 
LOO producers 


country, all 


For example, with about 


scattered throughout the 


trving to reach into a common mar- 
ket, the question would be whether 
other railroads serving other producers 
would come in on a guaranteed rate 
adjustment. | think it will be quite 
some time before we know whether 
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guaranteed rates can be used in the 
U. S., effectively, in the same way 
Canadian have been able to 
use their agreed charges 

I'd be interested, though, in hearing 
comments on Mr. Hudson’s question. 


railroads 


Cody: I think it’s rather hard to 
answer at this moment 
Heilman: The marketing factor is 


very vital. The situation in Canada ts 
entirely different from what it is here. 
In our case, I can see where guaranteed 
rates would work on some commodi- 
ties. On others—no, I don’t think they 
would work 

Parr: They would in a captive situa- 
tion which you could control yourself. 

Landis: Mr. Baylis tells me we might 


take an inventory of areas where we 
might be able to do something like 
that. I don't know, but will sav we 


are going to start combing, looking for 
areas. We'd love to be a guinea pig. 

Baylis: We found an area involving 
the Seaway, which is a brand new type 
of competition. We have another, not 
affected by the Seaway, and other rail- 
roads have the same thing. We're get- 
ting so close to this, in a simplified 
way, that if you or others can come up 
with the next step, a litthe more com- 
plicated, and then a litthe more com- 
plicated after that, these marketing 
problems will ultimately solve them- 
selves 

Hudson: Myr. Baylis, 
Statement mean Eastern 
giving serious consideration to contract 
rates, aS a means of meeting Seaway 
competition? 

Baylis: Extremely Such 
rates are one of the key ways in which 
may be met. All 
we are waiting for is to see what hap- 
pens to the Soo Line tariff. We have 
nothing ready to file yet, but we short- 


does your 


railroads are 


seTrrous 


Seaway competition 


lv will make our own test in Wash- 
ington 
We are considering two major ways 


Seaway competition. One 


espec ally on bulk 


of mecting 
iS a Vear-round rate, 
bite in the re- 


commodities, where the 


duction is very drastic. To make that 
heavy reduction, vou have to have 
some guarantee. That is where your 
contract rate would come in. Other 
than that, the seasonal rate matter is 
being considered, but that ts another 


subject. [See also RA, April 2 
Hudson: Do vou find any 
ness on the part of the U. S. shippers to 


. page 9.] 


willing- 


consider guaranteed or contract rates? 
Bay lis: 
of aow 
much less, and two vears ago the re- 
belligerent. The market, 
complication of 
imortant shipper 


A very great willingness, as 


A vear ago the interest was 


action was 
and the too” 
situations where any 
probably has available at least 10 rail- 


road routes between his origin and his 
destination, and 10 competitors fight- 
ing for the same market, made com- 
binations of trouble that were thought 
for a long time to be insurmountable. 


Time after time, we heard the state- 
ment: “Things are different in the 
U.S. Everything is east, west, and 
very simple in Canada. Only a few 
railroads, relatively few heavy indus- 
tries.” and all that. That was two or 


Now we find not only 
willingness, but eagerness to learn 
about this and to try it out. In steel. 
which has its marketing zones, and its 
absorptions, and is as interlocked as 
any big industry, there was a great look 
of disdain at this thing, until about a 
year ago. Now, while all the steel com- 
panies are not sold on its merits, there 
is a great willingness to learn about it 
and to try it out. 

Thorfinnson: We have had a great 
number of requests from industries for 
guaranteed rates on commodity move- 
ments which they presently have. We 
never had anything like that six months 


three years ago 


ago. 

Hope: You asked some time ago 
whether we would accept this if it 
were legal. We would be interested, 


certainly. But some of the material on 
it has led us to believe that perhaps at 
this point the guaranteed rate is sort 
of a street, except that the 
shipper might enjoy a depressed rate. 

Thorfinnson: Plus a guarantee that 
the rate will continue in effect 


one-way 


Service, Cars, Are Problems 


Hope: We don’t give that any par- 
ticular weight right at the moment. The 
problems with us would be very prac- 
tical, evervday problems. If, for ex- 
ample. we are bound to a proposition 
of this tvpe, what recourse or reliet 
would we have if car supply were 
short? 

The other has to do with service 
We have for many vears been press- 
ing the carriers to produce service 
that’s not just competitive, but better 


than available, whether it’s 
contract, private carriage, or regulated 
motor car Under this situation, 
what recourse would we have if a rail- 
road at any point “We are 
not enjoving the volume of business we 
cutting down 
the frequency of our schedules?” What 
happens to us, then, We 
want the standard of service at the time 
agreement to be the 
improved, six 


anything 
carriage 
should say 


were: therefore. we are 


as shippers? 


we go into an 
standard of 
months thence 

Thorfinnson: One answer in part to 
the problem vou have stated is that the 
32) 


Service, OT 


(Continued on page 
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mm = against shock for piggyback freight and equipment when you ship via Clejan cars 


There’s no strain on 
your lading or your 
equipment when you 


Clejan! 


The rubber shock-ab- 
sorbing devices* on 
every Clejan car per- 
mit a total travel of 20 
inches. There isa 75% 
reduction in impact to 
trailers and ladings 
over impact to rail car 
at 8% miles per hour. 


NO OTHER PIGGYBACK CAR HAS ANY OF 
THESE MAJOR PROFIT-MAKING ADVAN- 
TAGES —CLEJAN PIGGY-BACK HAS ALL 8 


Lowest cost per 
ton mile 


Fastest loading 
and unloading 


Lowest initial cost 


Lowest mainte- 
nance cost 


Best protection 
against shock 


Here’s what this means to you: 


Greatest 
clearance 


No lifting appa- 
ratus required for 
containers 


Ladings are safer from 
damage. 


1 Same tie-down for 
trailers, containers 
and self-support- 
ing loads. 

Trailers and tires resta 
half inch above catwalk, 
last much longer. 


CONG UTR GND 


PIGGY-BACK DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Piggy-Back 


Whenever you piggy- 
back you'll find it pays 
to plan with General 
American. 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 90, lilinois 


You need less protec- 
tive packing. 


Offices in principal cities 


*Patent rights reserved 
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BAYLIS, PARR and 


LYNE pay close attention to shipper comments. 


CONTRACT RATES (Continued from page 30) 


required loading is by rail—not by a 
specific railroad. To the extent that 
there is rail competition for the traffic, 
you would have that degree of protec 
tion, both on car supply and quality 
of service 
Kremer: ( a: 
Something could be incorpor 
igreement that, if the rail- 


supply is no big ob 
stacle 
ated in the 
road was not 


that 


IN position to supply the 
| Py 
particular 


equipment amount ot 


traffic would not be charged against 
you. 

As to schedules, this is going to 
solve a lot of difficulties. If agreed or 


would larger 
railroads, we 


difficulty in 


contract) rates return a 
volume of traflic to the 
would have much less 
maintaining 

Cody: Most of us would like to be 
transportation statesmen, with the other 


man’s money, but we get around to our 


schedules 


own problem and we _ be- 


come quite concrete 


particular 


Baylis: Service and car supply have 
not been too well thought out on the 
U. S. side as yet. But anything that 


can give the railroads a guarantee and 
assurance with the in- 
dustrial prosperity of the territory they 
serve, will 5 better 

They will no longer be a standby serv 


of prospering 


give vou railroads 
were in 
broke and then 
some just taking what was left over 
If private transportation, or the flv-by 
night, or cut-throat rate war principle, 
are to be allowed to continue to grow 


ice, the wav we passenger 


business until we went 
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with no restrictions, you cannot expect 
an adequate car supply, because the 
credit of the American railroad indus- 
try is not good enough to borrow 
money to build more cars. 

If, however, we know that key indus- 
tries, because of concessions we make. 
are going to guarantee us a high per- 
centage of their traffic, you will have 
modern diesels, good grade “A” cars. 
If we can obtain enough traffic that 
we can depend on day in and day out, 
to load those cars, we'll get the cars. 
So the mutual arrangement, I believe, 
would add up to a great benefit to 
railroads and to shippers on car supply 

No one likes to sell tarnished 
article, or manufacture a poor product 
Railroads don't like to manufacture 
Poor But industry, remember, 


is not absolute 


service 
guaranteeing us any 
tonnage. They are guaranteeing only a 
fixed percentage of their tonnage If 
business falls into a slump, 80° of the 
smaller amount is still all we will get 
Ihe railroad industry, by knowing it 
will have that volume, can tool up, can 
maintain and equip, and be stronger to 
give good service 

[hese are only one-year 
Its very easy to get out of a one-year 
contract at the end of the period. It’s 
as easy to have a take-out clause 
and that’s what we are recom- 
that if, for just and sufficient 
one body or the other falls 
apart during the vear, he'll be rescued 
For if vou had only 


contracts 


just 
in there, 
mending 
reasons, 


instance, one rail 


road line serving you, and second- 
morning was the schedule and you 
got 10th-morning all the time, you 


could not be held to the bargain. 

As Mr. Thorfinnson said, though, 
if this thing goes over at all in the 
U. S., you are going to have 20 routes, 
all tooled up and ready to handle your 
volume, instead of just one. We don't 
intend to guarantee service with the 
guaranteed rate, but we do believe the 
nature of the scheme itself will im- 
prove on service so there will be no 
need to worry about it. 

Hope: I'm interested to hear you 
say, though, that it has been considered 
by the railroads. In other words, there 
has been some worry about it. I think 
it's in the minds of a lot of people 
They think it’s a major difficulty. 

Baylis: You see difficulties. We 
don't, particularly, so let's say it’s in 
balance. In other words, it’s something 
we can correct. If we get across the 
legality of this thing, and then have the 
right to go ahead, we can get into these 
details. 

Parr: Canadian experience indicates 
that car supply is better. 


Edsforth: We haven't run into any 
real problem. 
Sikora: If we get more business. 


we'll take care of the service. or im- 
prove the service, on cars. 

Sherwood: Mr. Baylis, have you dis- 
cussed at all with the tariff people at 
the ICC this matter of an escape clause 
in the contract? 

Baylis: Yes, but of course they can 
merely express a personal opinion, or 
refer to what's gone before. The ones 
we've talked to think an escape clause 
is unnecessary, because competition 
between railroads would channel busi- 
ness into the more serviceable route. 
We figured out, for example, 28 differ- 
ent ways freight could get from New 
York to Cleveland. There are prob- 
ably others. 

Sherwood: Has the renewal problem 
come up in Canada, relative to service 
and car supply? 

Willson: I've 
myself. 

Baylis: Have you found better serv- 


never encountered it 


ice and car supply under agreed 
charges? 

Willson: Definitely so! 

Kennard: There is another factor, 


too. The shipper very often guarantees 
to ship 85 sometimes 95°, by rail 
There is some extra tonnage there, so 
it there happens to be a car shortage, 
vou leave yourself an out, unless there 
is some permanency to the shortage, 

Parr: If it came to the point of a 
continuing shortage, where the railway, 
in essence, would not be permitting the 
shipper to ship his full percentage—to 
that 
leased for that period 


degree, a shipper would be re- 
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Baylis: There are contracts in Can- 
ada that go down as low as 50°; all 
the way from 50 to 100. Nobody can 
fall down, of course, if you have a 
100°, contract. But you can have a 
lot of things happen and still come 
up with 60 or 65 or 70%. 

Kremer: If someone signs up under 
a guaranteed charge, you'd make a little 
extra effort to see that he got the cars. 

Thorfinnson: Actually, one factor we 
considered in deciding on a 90°, figure 
in Our guaranteed rate proposal for 
the Mannesmann Tube Co. [see page 
23], was to allow some leeway for their 
protection in the event it became a 
burden to move their traffic. 

Cody: That protects vou, but if a 
competitive carrier is losing 90% of 
the traffic he may dry up, and won't 
be there for the emergency. Then what 
do you do? 

Sherwood: Judging from statistics of 
Great Lake water carriers, I don’t think 
they are going to dry up if they lose 
10,000 tons from Mannesmann Tube. 
They have shown a substantial growth 
in the last few years. They will be 
there regardless of whether the rail- 
roads haul these 10,000 tons. 

Sikora: We thought we would make 
inroads on competing forms of trans- 
portation in establishing piggyback 
service. We on the Lackawanna think 
we are doing a good job. We're carry- 
ing a lot of piggyback traffic. Other 
railroads are doing as well. Yet truck 
lines seem to have more business than 
before. They apparently haven't felt 
the piggyback competition—or at least 
their increased carryings don't reflect 
it. 

Hope: There is more being produced 
than ever before. 

Kremer: We haven't greatly changed 
our relative position with respect to 
traffic or production. 

Baylis: In Canada, the motor carrier 
industry is not regulated. That is one 
reason railroads were permitted to go 
ahead on agreed charges. In the U. S., 
so-called common carriers are regu- 
lated. If the assumption that contract 
rates are legal is correct, there would 
be nothing to prevent regulated truck- 
ers in the U. S. from making the same 
type of rate. That's all right with me. 
We are not too worried about common 
carrier trucks; they are running into 
inflationary problems the same as we 
are. It's the fly-by-night. the buy-in- 
buy-out, the gypsy and the privates 
that are skimming the cream off the 
transportation. There is no objection 
to giving common carrier truckers the 
same right to make contract rates that 
railroads would have. 

Kremer: | feel the same way. If we 
can go out and negotiate a charge on 
the basis of our costs, and whatever 
we can offer in the way of service. the 


common carrier trucking industry 
should have the same right to go out 
and negotiate rates based on what- 
ever they can offer in the way of costs 
and service. 

Thorfinnson: To a very large extent 
we are faced with that sort of compe- 
tition from contract carriers today. All 
we are asking is for an equalization of 
competition. That is all. They do it; 
why can’t we? 

Landis: Who initiates agreed charges 

railroads or shippers? 

Edsforth: It works both ways. 

Parr: We often find that. once an 
agreed charge is negotiated, there's a 
scramble to get into it on the part of 
others who originally were not par- 
ticularly interested. 

Edsforth: | was looking at one this 
morning where we started out with 8 
or 10 large shippers. Now there are 
62 others in it. 

Baylis: To what extent do shippers 
keep repeating year after year, and to 
what extent do they resign? 

Parr: Largely they are repeaters. 
Withdrawals are negligible. This is evi- 
dent from the figures—70 in 1955, 155 
in 1956, 280 in 1957, 473 in 1958, 
546 in 1959. Some have been rene- 
gotiated, some have been subjected to 
increases, and some are still on the 
original level. 

Hudson: Mr. Baylis. you said there 
were something like 28 routes between 
New York and Cleveland. Could you 
get all the railroads involved to agree 
on an agreed charge between those two 
points? 

Baylis: Probably one or two would 
think up the idea and sell it to one or 
two more, and eventually they'd all 
join. 

Kremer: The attempt to negotiate 
wouldn't be a great deal different from 
the process we go through at the pres 
ent time. 

Baylis: Not a great deal 

Edsforth: That's what we go through 
in Canada. Shippers railroads 
agree on an agreed charge. and rail- 
roads agree among themselves. It’s just 
the same as on a normal rate 

Parr: Except that it takes a different 
form of publication. 

Baylis: Anticipating that very thing 
Eastern roads have agreed to handle 
this entire matter, for the foreseeable 
future, until it falls into a normal pat- 
tern, at the traffic executive level. so 
no one will be running for a popular- 
itv contest. or doing something others 
don’t know about. and everyone will 
have an equal chance to join anything 
that is published in Official Territory 
We think that’s fair. We think it’s 
best for the shipper and receiver. We 
think it will speed up the same pattern 
we have in Canada, where it is all 
handled through the Canadian Freight 
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Association, as a centralizing body. It 
has worked very, very well. 

Hudson: Checking of shipments is 
done by the Canadian Freight Asso- 
ciation? 

Edsforth: Canadian Freight Associa- 
tion inspectors, who check a lot of 
things. 

Hudson: Presumably. that could be 
done here through established bureaus. 

Sikora: Official, Southern and West- 
ern. 

Hudson: They could be set up to do 
whatever verification is necessary, if 
these rates go into effect in any sub- 
stantial number? 

Edsforth: It would hardly be prac- 
tical to have individual railroads go 
in to verify shippers’ records. I see 
serious objections to that. All agreed 
charges in Canada are issued through 
the Canadian Freight Association. 

Baylis: | think, if we get this tariff 
accepted in a relatively few cases, and 
published and in effect, by the ICC in 
Washington, we will have very little 
trouble on the contract rate principle 
within the states. The bulk of your 
movement on a thing like this will be 
interstate. 


The meeting concluded with an ex- 
planation by Mr. Baylis of the vol- 
ume rates on coal recently put into 
effect by Eastern) and Pocahontas 
railroads for certain utility companies. 
These rates—allowed, but still under 
investigation by the ICC——-were made 
to meet competition. They are guaran- 
teed for a year; and in addition, pro- 
vide for a substantial reduction per 
ton if volume shipped reaches stated 
figures. 

Essentially, Mr. Baylis said, they 
are “contract rates, based on absolute 
tonnage rather than on a_ percentage 
basis.” Their approval, he added, 
shows “broader thinking by the com- 
mission,” 


KENNARD (left), explains why Cana- 
dian shippers like agreed charges, as 
Thorfinnson listens attentively. 
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The Composition Brake Shoe and its contribution 
to economy in railroading 


A factual report based on more than 190 million 
vehicle miles of successful experience with the Cobra* 
brake shoe under all kinds of operating conditions. 


Through the years operating require- 
ments have necessitated many 
changes in railway braking. Improve- 
ments have been made in control 
devices and components, but not 
until recently has significant prog- 
ress been made in the development 
of an improved friction material for 
brake shoes. 

Approximately 4 years ago, a 
modern composition shoe, called the 
Cobra brake shoe was offered for 
commercial use. The Cobra brake 
shoe has the frictional characteristics 
considered most desirable for brak- 
ing railroad vehicles. [It is the result 
of over ten years of intensive re- 
search and development by Westing- 
house Air Brake Company working 
jointly with Johns-Manville Corpor- 
ation. There are now over 190 million 
vehicle miles of successful service 


experience with the shoe. 


Increased shoe life 


Longer brake shoe life can result in 
lower maintenance costs per mile of 
train operation. It permits vehicles to 
be operated for extended periods with- 
out replacing brake shoes and adjusting 
piston travel. 

Service experience confirms that the 
Cobra brake shoe prov ides appreciably 
longer life than cast iron shoes doing 
an equivalent braking job. On the 
average, the advantage is from three 
to five times the service life obtained 
using cast iron shoes. The resulting 
monetary savings in many cases are 
sufficient to amortize all conversion 


costs in less than a year 


Wheels last longer 


A great deal of study and research has 
been directed toward assuring good 
wheel performance with composition 
shoes. The Cobra brake shoe was de- 
signed to distribute the braking heat 
evenly over the full contact area. This 
characteristic eliminates thermal dam- 
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Performance with Cobra brake shoes 
has been observed very closely in many 
types of service. It has been found that 
when doing the same braking duty as 
with cast iron shoes, there are fewer 
wheel removals for reasons such as 
shelling, thermal cracks and thin 
flanges. In average passenger service, re- 
sults obtained from cars fully equipped 
with Cobra brake shoes, show that 
the wheel life, considering removals for 
all causes, has inc reased as much as 
approximately twice the life normally 
expected. 

The retardation performance of vehi 
cles using the Cobra brake shoe more 
closely parallels rail adhesion than vehi- 
cles using cast iron shoes because the 
Cobra friction value is more uniform 
This characteristic, in addition to per- 
mitting optimum stop performance, 
also permits improved train handling 
Any tendency or relative movement 
between cars is materially reduced and 
the lurch at the stop is eliminated as 
there is only a moderate but intended 
increase in retardation at lower speeds 

The effect of more uniform friction 
on braking performance is shown graph- 
ically on the chart below. The retarda- 
tion rate using Cobra brake shoes is 
uniform for the higher speeds and grad- 
ually rises as the stop is approached. 
Note the rapid increase in retardation 


at the lower speeds using cast iron shoes, 


Greater passenger comfort- 
lading protected 


The uniform friction characteristic ot 
Cobra brake shoes permits holding a 
brake application of any degree until 
the stop is completed without discom- 
fort to passengers or damage to lading. 
When using cast iron shoes, the accel- 
erated increase in friction as the speed 
decreases, results in a rough stop unless 
the brakes are graduated off or re- 


leased. 


Quieter, smoother ride 


Cobra brake shoes clean and polish the 
wheel tread thoroughly, thereby de- 
creasing the vibration and noise asso- 
ciated with the wheels rolling on the 
rail. This reflects a noticeable improve- 
ment in the quietness and smoothness 
of the ride. Clean wheel treads are 
conducive to good wheel-rail adhesion 
and are also favorable to positive shunt- 
ing of rail circuits for signal operation. 

The Cobra brake shoes, braking on 
wheel treads, preserve the good riding 
qualities of new contour wheels through- 
out their complete period of service. 
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This performance has been observed 
on many different applications but it 
was recently explored carefully during 
an extensive series of breakaway tests. 

Complete data with respect to shoe 
and wheel life was developed on a car 
using the Cobra brake shoe during 
more than three years of operation in 
mainline, high-speed passenger service. 
Single car breakaway tests were made 
to confirm that this car was braking at 
the intended level. During these tests 
it was apparent to all present that the 
car using Cobra brake shoes rode very 
much better, especially at higher speeds, 
than the companion car which used 
cast iron shoes. The car using cast iron 
shoes operated in the same class of 
service and was an identical car with 
respect to construction, vet it had a 
noticeable lateral motion at speeds 
above 60 mph which became objection- 
able for all speeds above approximately 
70 mph. The difference in ride is espe- 
cially significant since the wheels using 
Cobra brake shoes had over 150,000 
miles of service since last turned as 
compared with 87,000 miles of service 
with the wheels which had operated 
with cast iron shoes. 

To further research the effect of the 


wheels on riding qualities, the two cars 
were instrumented and placed—one on 
either side of a like car which served as 
a reference car. The two cars under 
discussion were operated with the ref- 
erence car as a 3-car train, handled by 
a locomotive. The car with Cobra brake 
shoes was the lead car during some of 
the tests and the trailing car for others. 
The reference car always remained be- 
tween the two. In all cases, irrespective 
of position, the car braked with Cobra 
brake shoes definitely rode much 
smoother than the one braked with cast 
iron shoes as determined by the instru- 
ments which measured lateral, vertical 
and longitudinal movements of the cars. 

One of the prime reasons that quieter, 
smoother rides are experienced with 
the Cobra brake shoe is that the original 
wheel taper and the full thickness of 
the wheel flange is closely maintained 
throughout the complete service life. 
This is illustrated by the profiles shown 
below which are representative of the 
wheels under discussion. 


Less motive power required 


Cars using Cobra brake shoes have 
exceptionally low rolling resistance. A 
series of single car drift runs were 


Profiles of Wheels from Car Using Cast Iron Shoes 
Note that one of the wheels using cast iron shoes has experienced appreciable wear of the 
flange (arrow) and the wheel has lost its original tread taper. 


Gage Point 


Gage Point 
38° (Amount of Tread Wear! 


Profiles of Wheels from Car Using Cobra Shoes 


The wheels using Cobra brake shoes have maintained the wheel taper in the rail contact area 


and have a full flange contour. 


- 


The COBRA SHOE.... product of the combined research facilities of 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Specialists in Braking 


RAILROAD FRICTION PROD 


RAILWAY ACE 


May 25, 1959 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


Specialists in Friction Material 


TS CORPORATION Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 


made with brakes released on tangent 
level track to permit evaluation of this. 
The results showed that to balance or 
maintain the speed of a single car, 
appreciably less horsepower is required 
for a car using Cobra brake shoes than 
for other forms of braking. It results 
from the smoother rolling qualities of a 
car using the Cobra brake shoe which 
is reflected in less vibration and con- 
sequently less power loss. 


Reliable performance 
It is essential that the friction material 
used to provide the retarding force 
during braking must be stable under a 
wide range of operating conditions in- 
cluding extremes of temperature as well 
as wet weather. In developing a modern 
composition shoe suitable for braking 
railroad vehicles, reliability was con- 
sidered to be of paramount importance 

Before the Cobra brake shoe was 
offered to the industry commercially, 
extensive research and development 
work was done in the laboratory to 
insure the friction material had the 
required stability. This work was sup- 
plemented by extensive breakaway tests 
and repeated during rainy weather 
to produce naturally wet conditions 
of the wheel and rail. The results ob- 
tained clearly show the performance 
provided by the Cobra brake shoe con- 
sistently meets existing braking stand- 
ards. The performance has since been 
fully confirmed by over 190 million 
miles of revenue service. 

We believe that the Cobra brake 
shoe is truly revolutionary in its poten- 
tial for improving railroad brake per- 
formance and for reducing equipment 
and operating costs. Our sales repre- 
sentatives will welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this subject with you. 


Send for Brochure which covers in 
greater detail the many benefits to be 
derived from using Cobra brake shoes. 
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MAY TRAFFIC POLL wise, E. Rudolph, Jr., traffic manager ager, Texas Co.. New York, thinks 


: of Cessna Aircraft Co., 
(Continued from page 13) finds “verv little 
freight or service problems.” 

On the off-line situation, A. M. Clon- he calls on”—especially when they are 


sit on rate committees,” could “do a 


Wichita, Kan., “the ordinary freight solicitor can hard- 


response to LCL ly be expected to be acquainted with 


the specific problems of every industry 


better job and have a better understand- —inger, general traffic manager of Long- national in scope. G. T. Gleason, traf- 


ing of shippers’ problems” if they view Fibre Co.. 
“could get around more and meet the ports that “salesmen 


shipping public.” are fairly well 
Almost identically, J. L. Tompkins, — off-line carriers 


Longview, Wash., re- fic manager, Zellerbach Paper Co.., 
of local carriers South San Francisco, Cal., agrees that 
informed. Some for most salesmen would not have time “to 


their own rail- thoroughly understand each industry 


trafic manager, Virginia-Carolina road but often have difficulty in obtain- he calls on.” He thinks, however, that 


Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va., thinks ing information 


rate adjustments are too frequently offices.” 


their on-line “the salesman on whose track your in- 
dustry is located should know thor- 


left in the hands of rate officials who W. H. Judd, traffic manager, Valley oughly your wants, operations, com- 


do not have full Knowledge of shippers’ Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Those officials, should, he salesmen’s “approach to problems of Some _ respondents, however, see 
sometimes quite ob- room for improvement. Lillian Feek, 
Farina, general traf- assistant traffic manager, Consolidated 


problems.” 


suggests, “call on patrons occasionally.” competition — is 


Other criticisms—less serious, judg scure.” And A. E 


Mass., thinks _ plaints. 


ing from the number of times they are fic manager, Baldwin-Hill Co., Tren- Fruit Co., Calgary, Alta., feels that 
mentioned—are directed toward the ton, N. J., says there are some sales- “most solicitors try to be as helpful as 


LCL and off-line situations. On LCL, men—only, apparently, a minority 
“who spend too much time either in _ the industrial side of the transportation 


savs F. J. Fruechtemever. traffic man 


of Cincinnati's Andrew Jergens — civic affairs or traffic social clubs.” 
Only a few respondents commented pressing needs of their customers.” 


freight sales effort has failed 


possible, but are not conversant with 


field, and not always aware of the 


rather badly.” There is.” he writes, directly on salesmen’s specific knowl- Mr. Judd thinks railroads should 


no effective effort to find any edge of their 


solution to the problem 7 He adds, problems (Question No 


customers’ particular equip their solicitors with “more in- 


1). Some who | formation and more tools to work with, 


however, that this may be “a criticism — did, like Mr. Tighe, think salesmen can especially about specific commodities.” 
of the railroad industry in its entirety, hardly be expected to keep up with Motor freight solicitors, he points out. 
and the action of the salesmen may “the fast-changing problems” of a com- far outstrip railroad salesmen in this 
result trom the frustration of being un pany “as complex” as Union Carbide respect. 


able to accomplish anvthing.” Like- 


\G 
hj 


Railroading 


Similarly, J. P. Dennis, traffic man- 


(Cantinued on page 70) 


After Hours 


\ 
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POPPING THEM OFF—I keep hearing about the in- 
genious and lucrative “topping 
of practice of truck operators—and wondering whether 
and where a similar practice could be applied by the 
railroads. What happens is that. after a truck is loaded 
with a TL. shipment, there are usually some cubic feet of 
space not filled. The truck operator routes all truckloads 
via his LTL station and “tops off with LTI Assuming 
the rate tor the TL shipment is, at least, compensatory 
then the LIL “top off is pure gravy. Truck tariffs re 
serve the top-off privilege—and, if TL shippers object 
they pava higher TL. rate 
Why couldn't Plan IL piggyback trailers be similarly 
topped off? Topping off carloads probably wouldn't work, 
usually, because of added delays in terminal switching 
But it’s getting paid for otherwise idle capacity. that 
makes profits fast. I heard the other day of a jet plane 
that makes a round-trip. New York to Florida, and another 
round-trip, New York to Europe. all in 24 hours—and 
with all seats full on all trips. How’s that for equipment 


utilization? 


LETTERPRESS ART—Now, along comes a friend who 

not only knows those old station 
letterpresses by sight, but who actually operated them 
Lovd Kiernan (who started out with the IC. worked for 
the AAR, and was executive v-p of the BRM) is my in- 
tormant. Writing from Rio de Janeiro (where he is rail- 
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road transportation adviser to the government railways) 
Loyd says 

“Working a letterpress was quite an art. You had to 
tuke account of at least four variables tvpe of hand- 
writing, number of copies, moisture in the cloths, amount 
of pressure applied. You didn’t get a second chance, 
either. It was OK the first time or write it over.” 


LONGEST TOFC HAUL?—Charley Ragland of the New 

Haven believes the NH _ has 
originated the longest piggyback haul vet—8 trailer loads 
of printing presses from Boston to San Diego, 3,728 miles 


FOUR CORNERS—I read with a lot of interest our re- 
port (May 4) on the North Western's 
“Car-Fax” system of keeping track of freight movements 
Out of these improved methods, one of these days, some- 
body is going to come up with a practicable system of 
compiling a “freight service ratio,” showing just what 
the customer is getting in the way of deliveries, in per- 
centages of par for the course. Such a ratio, I'd guess, 
might do as much for railroading as the diesel has. 

I am reminded, too, about that word “carfax.” Just by 
chance I found out that it means something besides a 
method of tracing car movements. It is an old word, 
signifying “a place where four roads meet.” In Oxford, 
England (for example), the street intersection that marks 
the center of the business district is called Carfax. 
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e ee I’m a retarder operator at Burlington’s new 


Cicero Automatic Classification Yard. 

My push buttons operate switches and speed-con- 
trols as we sort freight cars for fast, efficient move- 
ment over the Burlington. This yard, costing over 
$4,000,000, is a substantial investment in improved 
freight service between the East and “‘Everywhere 
West,” including the 14 states served by Burlington. 

Modern facilities like this help us do a better job 
with increasing volume of freight. They’re just one 
more reason why I’m proud to say... 

Burlington Man!” 


e Strategically located in the Chicago Industrial District, 
this new yard has 93 miles of track with a capacity of 
5,777 cars. It's modern, compact, and efficient. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


BURLINGTON LINES: Secryuhere West 
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ALL IT TAKES to handle four 55-gallon steel drums as a single unit, without 
a pallet, is two pieces of rough lumber, 1 in. by 8 in. by 46 in.; 33 ft of “%-in. 
by .035 steel strapping, and two strap seals, 


REUSABLE TARPAULINS of neoprene-coated nylon save money for Boeing 
Airplane Company by protecting open-car shipments of aircraft sections. 
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‘Look Ma—No Pallets’ 
For 55-Gallon Drums 


Western Pacific research engineers 
have developed a palletless handling 
technique for unitized loads of four 
standard 55-gallon steel drums weigh- 
ing up to 1,700 lb. The new method is 
an outgrowth of the WP's success in 
handling unitized loads of cased goods 
without pallets (Railway Freight Traf- 
fic, Feb. 1958, p. 17). 

In the new four-drum unit, the drums 
are separated in pairs by two pieces of 
rough lumber. One piece is placed be- 
tween the swedges of the drums; the 
other, between the bottom chines and 
the lower swedges. The drums are then 
unitized with two steel bands, one 
above and adjacent to the top swedge; 
the other below and adjacent to the 
bottom swedge. 

The upper wooden separator also 
functions as a lifting beam. Lifting 
itself may be accomplished by a chain 
sling or by a simple hook arrangement. 
With the former, the chain is placed 
over the top of the forks of any stand- 
ard fork-lift truck, or on a crane or 
other lifting device. It is then brought 
down and under the lifting beam. 


Reusable Tarpaulins 
Protect Plane Sections 


Reusable neoprene-coated nylon 
tarpaulins are saving money for the 
Boeing Airplane Company in protec- 
tion of aircraft sections shipped on 
open railroad cars. 

Boeing makes regular shipments of 
such sections from its plant in Seattle, 
Wash., to Wichita, Kan., for assembly. 
The sections were formerly protected 
by individual cocoons which cost 
around $500 each, and were destroyed 
during unloading. The tarpaulins now 
used for the same purpose cost more 
initially—up to $1,000—but may last 
for as many as 25 trips. Repairs during 
the first year of tarpaulin use have 
proved minor; have been made with 
patches and rubber cement. 

The company uses about 15 different 
types and sizes of tarpaulins for var- 
ious shapes and sizes of aircraft sec- 
tions. Each type is designed by Sunde 
& d'Evers, Seattle sailmakers; and 
made of 16-0z Coverlight-N neoprene- 
coated nylon supplied by Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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One thousand new box cars — just ordered by Seaboard — will be on our rails 


by August. 


Nailable steel floors, built-in blocking and bracing devices, roller bearings and 


other modern features, such as integral snubbing devices, will make these new cars 


among the finest ever built. Maximum protection for lading is assured by the 


advanced design and construction of these cars. 


This $11,000,000 investment in new equipment is another evidence of Seaboard’s 


determination to see that the trans- 


portation needs of its patrons are 
adequately met — and of Seaboard’s 
deep-rooted confidence in the future 


of its dynamic growth territory — the AIR LINE 


Seaboard Southend. RAILROAD 


John P. Derham, Jr. 
Vice President 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Richmond 13, Virginia 


THE ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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The **DRI-PROTECTO CAR is a compact car offering 
maximum protection from heat or cold for those 
long hauls of straight loads where temperature 
extremes are encountered. Movements of dry 
commodities that require that extra protection for 
customer's satisfaction are best handled in this 

The DRI-PROTECTO CAR also offers complete 
protection against infestation. 

The DRI-PROTECTO CAR is heavily insulated and 
offers a smooth, flush interior and can eliminate or 
greatly reduce car preparation costs. Consult with 
NORTH AMERICAN. ‘Test cars furnished promptly. 
**AAR Classification—R.B 


HEAT 


REMEMBER-IF IT’S NEW, 


2 COLD 


Mit 


Important features of the 
DRI-PROTECTO CAR 


1. Inside of doors are flush with sidewalls, eliminating door- 
way strapping and providing smooth wall from end to end 


2. Smooth varnished interior walls, reducing or eliminating 
sidewall cooperage. 

3. Six-foot sliding steel doors, allowing free movement of 
mechanical loaders in and out of car. Palletized loading. 
4. Fully insulated 
5. Constant temperatures because of insulation reduces or 
eliminates condensation. 

6. Extremely tight construction of car provides cleaner lad- 
ing for consignee. 

7. Availability of identical cars is beneficial to pattern-type 
loading. 


sidewalls, roof, floors and ends. 


3 INFESTATION 
IT’S NORTH AMERICAN 
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at destination in excellent condition? 


DEFEAT THEM a 
NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION'S 


Shipment of Drugs in pRI-PROTECTO CAR by 


Shipment of Canned Goods in DRI-PROTECTO VY = ‘fy 
yet. Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 


car by Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Shipment of Chiclets in DRI-PROTECTO CAR 
by American Chicle Co NORTH AMERICAN 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone Financial 6-0400 


North American Car Corporation 
Sales Dept. Attn: Mr. H. R. Platt 
231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Send further information on DRI-PROTECTO CAR to: 
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REPEATER STATIONS like this one at Mile Post 97 have replaced the vul- 


nerable pole line. 


MICROWAVE SYSTEM on the Alaska RR connects Anchorage and Portage . 


FAIRBANKS (MP 470) 


EIELSON (MP 497.5) 


ANCHORAGE (wr 114) 


CAMPBELL POINT 
(MP 109) 


Alaska's Microwave Cuts Costs 


The Alaska Railroad has reduced 
expenses by installing a microwave sys- 
tem which cost $350,000. 

The 45-mile communications system 
will cost maintain than the 
storm-damaged pole line it replaced. 
Rebuilding the pole line would have 
more than the new microwave 


less to 


cost 
setup 

The microwave system handles all 
the road’s communications. It extends 
along the main line from Portage north 
to Anchorage. This region is in the 
south portion of the 500-mile railroad, 
which runs from the ice-free port of 
Seward, on the Pacific, north to Fair- 
banks in the permafrost area of the 
Yukon 

In the Portage-Anchorage territory. 
winter temperatures sometimes drop to 
30 deg. below zero. Poles are lifted 
out of the ground 4 to 6 inches an- 
nually by frost heaves. In some por- 
tions of the region, warm air from the 
Pacific drifts in close to the ground 
Snow, passing through the warm air, 
falls in globules of liquid ice that ad- 
here to everything. Wire lines laden 
with ice collapse crossarms and poles, 
wrecking miles of line, even though 
double and triple the normal number 
of poles are used. Snow slides are the 
major hazard. Under conditions like 


these, maintenance costs can soar 
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The Alaska’s microwave system has 
two terminals and three repeater sta- 
tions. From railroad headquarters in 
Anchorage (MP 114), the microwave 
signal is beamed to a passive repeater 
on a nearby water tower. The first hop 
is 7.7 miles to Campbell Point (MP 
109). From this repeater station, the 
signal is beamed 12.8 miles to another 
repeater at MP 97. To take advantage 
of a high ridge to provide a good beam 
path, the signal is reflected in and out 
of the next repeater station at MP 92 
by passive reflectors This repeater 
Station is at trackside for access for 
maintenance. The last hop, 23.6 miles, 
is to Portage, where the signal is 
bounced off a passive repeater into the 
terminal. 

The microwave system four 
groups of two frequencies each in the 
6,000-6,500 me region, providing fre- 
quency diversity service. Frequency di- 
versity is the simultaneous transmission 
of the same message on two wave- 
lengths. Sensing elements in the receiver 
instantaneously choose the signal re- 
ceived best. This insures continuous 
reception despite atmospheric changes 
which might cause fading of 
frequency 

Microwave channels 1 and 3 are 
used in coordination with the regular 
VHI system. This 


a single 


dispatcher radio 


combination of facilities has effectively 
increased the range of the mobile sta- 
tions so that they may communicate 
with the dispatcher from anywhere. 

Microwave channel 2 is used in con- 
junction with the wayside radio system 
to supply dial radiotelephone service 
for six units: section houses at Potter, 
Girdwood, and Portage (which were 
cut off with the abandonment of the 
wire line), and three mobile main- 
tenance crew cars. This provides direct 
connections from either fixed or mobile 
stations to the central switchboard at 
Anchorage. 

Microwave channel 4 is equipped for 
voice plus telegraph carrier. Using 3%- 
cycle ringing in one direction only, 
gives the dispatcher exclusive control 
over the voice channel. Channel 5 is a 
voice channel with 20-cycle signaling. 

The railroad communications tech- 
nicians are maintaining the micro- 
wave system as well as the radio, 
telephone and printers. Planning and 
general direction was under the 
jurisdiction of F. W. Shellhorn, the 
Alaska’s chief communications officer. 
The microwave and VHF radio equip- 
ment and system were designed and 
installed by Motorola Communications 
and Electronics, Inc. Carrier equip- 
ment was manufactured by the Lenkurt 
Electric Company 
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THISAWAY... 


Pardner, if you want your shipment to get 
where it’s goin’ without bein’ 

waylaid by time-robbin’ delays, just head 
it out ¢hisaway over the good ol’ T&P! 


All of the hands on the T&P are 

fast on the draw when it 

comes to protectin’ and hustlin’ your 
shipments along the trail. 

You'll find your nearest T&P traffic 

trail boss listed below . . . and he'll 

be mighty proud and pleased to give you a 
hand any time he gets a smoke signal, 

war whoop, or phone call from you. 


Route °em T&P, Pardner, and 
we'll do the rest. 


ABILENE, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CAL SAINT LOUIS, Phone CH 1.7060 
DETROIT, mich san cal. Phone SU 1.4617 

MEW ORLEANS, LA SMREVEPORT, LA Phone 2.2155 

TEXARKAMA, TEX. Phone 24101 

(awoma CiTY, 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. TULSA, OKLA Phone (H 2-468! 

CHICAGO, Phone 60313, 60506 wawsas mo Phone S170 ARIT WASHINGTON, Phone HAE 1404 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MA 11142) LITTLE ROCK, ARK Phone FR T1785 PITISOURGH, PA. WINSTON-SALEM, Phone PA T4904 
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Car Shaker 


the recently improved Syntron “un 
balanced motor” vibrating car shaker is 
said to empty hopper cars containing 
coal or other bulk materials “10 times 
and cheaper” than manual un 


Improvements make 


faster 
loading methods 
the shaker 


vide tor 


less cumbersome, and pro 
weight) concentration 
contact. The 4-hp 
230-460-volt) 60 
Dept. RA, 294 
Homer City, Pa 


better 
and increased car 
motor operates on 
evcle a-c. Svatron Co 


Lexineton ave 


Seafood Preservative 


\ new antibiotic, aureomvein chlor 


tetracycline, supplements ice and re 
rigeration equipment to retard spoil 
uge of fish, shrimp and scallops Recent 
government approval of its use is ex 
pected to increase the demand for trans 
portation of fish to and 


inland areas 


also to problems resulting 
trom 
lays transit 
Co De pt. RA 


Vew York 


minimize 


distance, time, or temporary de 
Cvanamid 


Row he fe Pl 


Nylon Dust Guard 


\ dust guard of nvlon is said to et 
fectivels dirt 
at the back of the journal box. It 


seal against entry or oil 
loss 
has been service tested for over a year 
Without showing appreciable wear or 
In the laboratory 
160 hr in oil at 300 deg 
40 deg F. It, as 
a new lower cost polvethviene 
dust guard, exceeds AAR test require 
DO Company, Dept. RA 
Oakland 11, Cal 


weakness t has been 
tested for ove! 
I and cold tested to 
well as 
ments 2875 


Broadway 


Caboose Radio 


A new caboose radio, operating on 
12 volts de, has a transistorized receiv- 
er and power supply. On standby, the 
radio draws 2.05 amp, about one-fifth 
that of tube-type radios. Unit measures 
by 18%4 and is 4 in. high. It 
weighs 30 Ib. This Motrac radio pro- 
watts RF power output and 
operates the 152-174 me 
Motorola Communications & Industrial 
Electronics, Dept RA 450] WwW. 
fugusta hblvd., Chicago 51 


vides 25 
range 


Diesel Spark Arrester 


This spark-arresting equipment pre 
vents large, hot particles from escaping 
through the exhaust manifold. and re 
duces back pressure by about 25 per 
cent. Elbows with turning vanes replace 
the conventional straight inlet legs on 
one side of the manifold, and a tee 
connects with exhaust stack. The sentry 
license from California Re- 
Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
Farr Co., Dept. RA, 
Los Anve ke ‘ 


is under 
search Corp., 
tornia subsidiary 


2301 I 


Rosecrans 


Car Liner 


The new Steel-Corr car liner consists 
of three layers of liner board, two cor- 
rugated mediums with 
imbedded in the material 
hesive bonding is said to add moisture 
protection. Each car kit contains four 
corner posts, four end and 16 
side panels. Installation is with roofing 
nails. No special tools needed. Two 
men can install it in about | hr. Ford 
Carliner Division, Dept. RA, 116 
North 40th st., Omaha 31, Neb. 


‘4-in. steel straps 
\ special ad- 


posts 


Refrigeration Units 


direct-drive 


Carrier 
units 


A new line of 
reefer refrigeration 
tems with two, three and four-cylinder 


includes 


compressors, depending on size of car 
temperature range. The 
transmission formerly 


and desired 
alternator-motor 
is eliminated. 

is Maintained at controlled 


used 

Humidity 
levels for fruit and vegetables, assuring 
top quality at destination. Like their 
predecessors, the units can run on 
standby power when 
To maintain 
treezing levels in cold weather, the Car- 
rier hot refrigerant gas-heating system 


electric desired 


temperatures above 


is used. 
To maintain the desired temperature 
unit in controls 


onee a operation, 


increase or decrease diesel speed. 
kick in required number of compressor 
cvlinders, and from heating 
to cooling and back again—all auto- 
matically. 

Seven units are in qualifying opera- 
tion by four major car builders now, 


and some have been tn successful serv- 


switch 


vear. Carrier Corporation 


Svracuse 1, N. ) 


ice for a 


De pt RA, 
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Products Report 


‘Complete study and analysis of the freight 


traffic picture’ has resulted in an ‘entirely 
fresh approach’ to problem of selling service 


Arthur J. Miller 


Charles E. Ragland 


New Haven Reorganizes Traffic 


®& The Story at a Glance: “To es- 
tablish a pattern of service based on 
the needs and objectives of shippers,” 
the New Haven is completely reorgan- 
izing its freight traffic department, ef- 
fective June 1. 

The reorganized department, headed 
by Charles FE. Ragland as vice president 
—freight traffic, will include five sub- 
departments: sales, services, rates and 
divisions, industrial development and 
market research. Each will be in charge 
of a general manager “responsible for 
development of his particular phase of 
the overall job and the interrelation of 
his department's activities with those 
of the others to insure that the railroad 
gets a maximum share of potential 
freight traffic.” 


In what is described as “an entirely 
fresh approach” to the problem of sell- 
ing railroad service, the New Haven. 
on June 1, will completely reorganize 
its freight traffic department. The re- 
organization results from a complete 
study and analysis of the railroad’s 
freight traffic picture which showed: 
(1) Since 1947 the New England freight 
transportation market has grown by 
approximately 25°: (2) in the same 
period, the NH has suffered a decline 
in its share of that market. 

Charles FE. Ragland, vice president 
of the reorganized department, and his 
five divisional general managers, will 
comprise a traffic management “team,” 
which will formulate traffic policies for 
the railroad. 

The sub-departments, with their as- 
signed responsibilities, are: 

e Sales. The road plans to increase 
its freight sales representation, both in 
number of solicitors and in territories 
to be covered. It will emphasize per- 
sonal field contacts with shippers. to 
make the NH an integral part of their 
transportation program. It will inau- 
gurate a sales training program, which 
will be, in effect. a continuous study of 
procedures, methods and goals. Con- 
sideration is being given also to incen- 
tive bonuses for salesmen, and to a 
“traffic tip” program for other em- 


ploy ees 
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e Services. Will include such func- 
tions as car tracing and handling of 
specific complaints, but will concen- 
trate on shipper needs for specialized 
equipment, materials handling, train 
schedules and piggyback. 

e Rates and Divisions. Wil! attempt 
to develop “realistic rates designed to 
make shipment by rail undeniable in 
its overall economic advantage to the 
shipper.” This will include “explora- 
tion” of volume rates, incentive rates, 
and combination rail-truck rates, “to 
leave no facet of shipper advantage 
untouched.” 

e Industrial Development. Wil! con- 
tinue the railroad’s long-range program 
of attracting industry to New Haven 
territory. 

e Market Research. Wi!! analyze the 
transportation market, by industries and 
commodities, to determine what share 
of the available market the NH_ has, 
what it should have, and what it must 
do to realize its full potential. In con- 
junction with the rate department, the 
research department will conduct a con- 
stant survey of existing rail rates and 
their relationship to rates of competi- 
tive modes of transport. Services of 
this department will be available also 
to each of the other four departments, 
which means that it will explore sched- 
ules, equipment and sales methods as 
well as rates. 

The five new divisions of the traffic 
department will be headed by the fol- 
lowing men, as general managers: 

Sales — Arthur J. Miller, formerly 
vice president—sales of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western. F. Russell Briggs, 
formerly assistant to assistant vice presi- 
dent—freight sales and service of the 
NH, becomes freight traffic manager 
sales. 

Services—Frederick J. Orner, former 
ly general superintendent transportation 
Frank S. Leddy retains bis former title 
of freight trafic manager—service. 

Rates and Divisions Harold D. 
Hartmann, formerly freight traffic man- 
ager—rates and divisions. George N 
Sabin, formerly assistant vice president 
traffic of the Chicago & Eastern Il- 


Harold D. Hartmann 


Frederick J. Orner 


Oy 


Percy E. Benjamin 


Eugene P. Sullivan 


linois, becomes assistant general man- 
ager—freight rates and divisions. 

Industrial Development — Percy EF 
Benjamin, formerly manager of indus- 
trial development. 

Market Research—Eugene P. Sulli- 
van, formerly manager, traffic research 
and development and statistical assistant 
to vice president, assisted by Frank I. 
Stern and Charles W. Russell 

Mr. Ragland has been assistant vice 
president—freight traffic since Jan. 1. 
He came to the New Haven from the 
Monon, where he had been in traffic 
work for 22 years, and vice president 
since March 1, 1957. In his new posi- 
tion he succeeds W. K. Tate, who is 
retiring (RA, May I], p. 49) 


The New Haven’s action is further 
evidence of what seems now to be a 
well-established trend—for railroads to 
reorganize their “traffic” departments 
as “sales” departments; to give them all 
the weapons customarily furnished to 
successful sales organizations in other 
industries; and, in particular, to lay in- 
creasing emphasis on rate and market 
research. Latest road—other than the 
NH—to undertake such a remodeling 
of sales activities was the Western Pa- 


cific (RA, April 20. p. 9). 
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-CUSHION 


FOR FRA GILE FREIGH 


NOW, MORE 


FREIGHT 


First to design, build and use a hydraulic cush- 
ioning device for freight protection, Southern 
Pacific already has 349 Hydra-Cushion box 
cars in service, as pictured above. These are 
50-foot cars, equipped with interior lading 
protection devices, and roller bearings. Their 
outstanding record (a detailed check of over 
2,000 shipments showed better than 97°% re- 
ceived in good order, 81°% in perfect order) 
prompted us to order more of them, and now 
an additional 800 are on the way. (In addition, 
the Cotton Belt, an S. P. affiliate, has also or- 
dered 100 Hydra-Cushion box cars, bringing 
their total to 125.) 


These 800 Hydra-Cushion cars represent 
an investment of more than $13,000,000 in 
“perfect shipping!” Each car will cost about 
$17,000 in comparison to the average cost of 
$9,500 for standard box cars. 

All will be 50-ton capacity, 50'2-foot cars with 
9-foot wide single doors. 

700 will have interior lading protection devices 
to lock loads and prevent shifting. 


100 will have “Compartmentizer”’ interior pro- 
tection gates. 

All will be insulated for maximum protection 
from low-temperature damage. 


All will be equipped with roller bearings. 
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HYDRA-CUSHION 


A TOTAL OF 1,149 IN 
SERVICE THIS YEAR 


Southern Pacific’s Hydra-Cushion box cars 
are in interchange service with other railroads 
and available for use by shippers throughout 
America. S.P., furthermore, has sold manu- 
facturing rights for the Hydra-Cushion Un- 
derframe to the Evans Products Company 
and Waugh Equipment Company, so that this 
important advance in freight protection is 


available to the railroad industry generally. 
A detailed check of 2,354 carload shipments 
of fragile products, such as glass and glass- 
ware, appliances and other fragile commodi- 
ties, showed that Hydra-Cushion delivered 
97.8% of the shipments in good order, and 
81.4% of the total in perfect order! 


Southern Pacific 


TRAINS TRUCKS « 
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UNION 'MUD-SLINGING' RAPPED (Continued from page Y) 


paign of virulent public denunciation 
of management developing from labor 
union headquarters. Our call for labor 
Statesmanship in ending work practices 
that are ruining a vital industry and 
its jobs is being answered by high- 
pitched hysteria, mud-slinging and 
name-calling. This can only be viewed 
deplorable disregard by union 
their own members’ best 


as a 
leaders for 
interests.” 

Featherbedding, said Mr. Loomis, is 
only “one segment of the picture of 
inflationary influences arising from la- 
bor excesses. Pushing extravagant wage 
gains far beyond productivity increases 
is at least equally fraught with grave 
consequences in price inflation.” 

He went on to say: “Rail labor 
proudly points to the fact that workers 
are handling more traffic today than 
ever before. This is true, but automa- 
tion has probably made the job easier 

and let’s look at what employees are 
paid for doing it. From 1945 to 1958, 
railroad employment declined by 41°, 
yet the total payroll increased by 27'2‘ 
as hourly more 
doubled 

“Revenue traffic 
employees during each 
rose 1945 by 49 
to the more productive plant created 
by over $14 billion of investors’ money 
Yet straight-time earnings per hour 
worked leaped by 169°, , or over three 
times as much as worker productivity.” 

Mr. Loomis was the featured speaker 
at the Public Relations Forum’s ban 
quet session. At an earlier session, mem 
bers of the AAR’s public relations de 
partment—headed by Vice President 
J. Handly Wright—described how the 
department works. Assisting Mr. Wright 
in the presentation were C. O. Morgret, 


and special services; 


wage rates than 
handled by 
hour worked 


due largely 


units 


since 


manager, public 
J N Ragsdale 
I. J. Sinclair, 


college service; 


advertising manager; 
and 
man 


manager, school 
and J. N. Sites, 
ager, news service 

Meanwhile, Clair M. Roddewig, 
president of the Association of Western 
Railways, told the Central Western 
Shippers Advisory Board in Omaha. 
Neb., that “at the moment it appears 
likely a bitter controversy and perhaps 
a crisis will develop over rule changes 
when negotiations begin Nov. 1.” 

‘Let me emphasize.” he ‘that 
the railroads are in dead earnest in de 
manding that 
vears be modernized 
and their union officers face up 
to the fact that these old-time rules 
have no place in present-day railroad 
ing with diesel power, improved road- 
bed and modernized signaling devices, 
schedules.” 

“When I read 


ulferances ot 


said 


these rules of bvgone 
These emplovees 


must 


resulting in faster 
He went on to say 


some of the public 


brotherhood officials respecting the fi- 
nancial condition of the railroads, I 
wonder sometimes if they are keeping 
their own books and rendering finan- 
cial statements to their own liking. 
Somehow they are unable to come to 
the realization that the railroads are 
not in a healthy financial condition. 
They certainly know, or they should 
know, that railroad earnings are in- 
adequate to maintain a healthy indus- 


As the Publisher 
Sees It... 


Twenty-two years ago, Sim- 
mons-Boardman had a monthly 
railroad magazine called the 
Boiler Maker & Plate Fabrica- 
tor. It was a profitable book, 
too. But when the diesel came 
the book was through. With re- 
luctance we ceased publication 
We all felt bad—especially the 
staff of that book whose jobs 
were jeopardized that tech- 
nology had taken over, but the 
health of the rest of the house 
depended on this action 

Now the diesel has pretty 
much spelled the end of the 
duties of the locomotive fire- 
man. Nobody's especially happy 
about it, least of all the craft 
directly affected. But the health 
of railway labor 
quires acceptance of this reality 

Ihe defense made for its 
members by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and En 
ginemen is based primarily on 
the fireman's importance as a 
safety lookout. No special argu 
ment, I'd say, for the railroads 
have not requested removal of 
this lookout in 
powered passenger trains. It's on 
the road freights, where there 
is already a head brakeman to 
act as lookout, and on switch- 
ing locomotives, where the rail 
would remove the fire 
man’s job. It’s not a case of one 
man in a cab two, 
but two instead of three 

The plan of the Canadian 
roads, to let the jobs of senior 
firemen end by attrition, 
very humane way to 
technology 


overall re 


cabs of diesel- 


roads 


instead of 


seems 
to be a 
minimize the 
has struck this particular craft 


blow 


—, 


CSTL Suggests Five Steps 
To Better LCL Service 


Both railroads and motor carriers 
are making “an honest effort” to im- 
prove LCL (and LTL) service. That's 
what J. M. Cody, general traffic man- 
ager of Butler Brothers, Chicago, and 
chairman of the Chain Store Traffic 
League's LCL & LTL Merchandise Serv- 
ice Committee, reported to the League 
at its 20th annual meeting in Boston. 

Mr. Cody's committee went on, 
however, to describe cancellation of 
pickup and delivery service by some 
rail carriers, and proposals for similar 
action by others, as “a serious matter” 
to league members. It recommended 
that railroads consider “other means to 
economize rather than drastic curtail- 
ment of present services.” And it won 
full league approval of five suggestions 
for still further improvement of LCL 
operations: 

@ Rate structure should be revised 
by eliminating detailed classification re- 
quirements and differences in rates not 
justified by differences in cost. In the 
committee’s opinion, the time required 
for rating. classifying, billing, record- 
ing and collecting charges under the 
complex system now in effect places a 
heavy burden on small low-value ship- 
ments 

@ With elimination of detailed 
classification requirements, shippers 
should increase size of their shipments 
through consolidation of packages. 

® Carriers should further revise 
their rate structure to encourage such 
consolidation by incentive rates 

@ More effort should be directed to- 
ward use of overhead cars, to reduce 
transportation through fewer 
transfers en route and cut loss and dam- 
age claims through fewer handlings. 

@ Most important, overall service 
must be further improved 

The league expressed “great con- 
cern” over the future of the Railway 
Express Agency: was divided on con- 
tinued expansion of Plans III and IV 
piggyback rates “at extremely low lev- 


costs 


els.” 
AG 
fic manager of Sperry & 


Milligan, of New York, traf- 
Hutchinson 
Co., was elected president of the lea- 


gue. Other officers are: Eastern vice 
president—H. E. Chapman. traffic man- 
ager, S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit; West- 
ern vice-president—G.O. Wilson, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Gamble-Skogmo, 
Inc.. Minneapolis; Southwestern vice 
president—R.A. Berry, traffic manager. 
Morgan-Lindsay. Inc., Jasper, Tex.; 
secretarv-treasurer O. C. Lindecamp, 
traffic manager, G. C. Murphy Co.. 
McKeesport, Pa.; and chairman, execu- 
tive committee—-G.L. Moran, general 
trafe manager, Western Auto Supply 


Co.. Kansas Citv. Mo 
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ARAPE 


GIVES LONG SERVICE AT WIDE RANGE OF OPERATING TEMPERATURES 


Arapen RB 350 is another new Esso prod- 
uct designed to reduce railroad operating 
costs. Perfected by Esso Research, Arapen 
RB 350 is now available to offer you a 
combination of lubricating advantages re- 
quired for anti-friction journal bearings. 

Arapen RB 350 provides unexcelled 
lubrication from —30° to 250°. In the cold- 
est weather, it remains soft and provides 
maximum lubrication. And at the highest 
temperatures, it provides a_ tenacious 
lubricating film needed under full-load 
conditions. 

Arapen RB 350 passes the difficult 
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100,000 double stroke test without appreci- 
able change in consistency. This remark- 
able sheer stability means Arapen RB 350 
“stays put’ without softening, gives 
excellent and long-lasting lubrication, re- 
duces leakage through seals, requires less 
make-up grease. 

For more information on the perform- 
ance of this outstanding new grease, and 
for expert technical assistance available 
through an Esso Sales Service Labora- 
tory, write: Esso Standard Oil Company, 
tailroad Sales Division, 15 West 5lst 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


URNAL BEARING 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


tite 
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Now, when your car of freight moves via Chicago and 
North Western, all information concerning it—its exact 
location, contents, routing, etc., is instantly available to 
you through your local C&NW traffic office. 


Here’s how 
CAR-FAX works: 


When a freight car enters our 
line or passes any one of 68 
field reporting stations, com- 
plete information on it is re- 
corded on IBM cards and, ina 
matter of minutes, electroni- 
cally transmitted to Car-Fax 
Center. Here the information 
is processed and immediately 
relayed to all C&NW traffic 
offices where it is available to 
shipper or receiver. 


Here’s what CAR- 


1. It tells you where your car 
is now, not where it was sup- 
posed to have been three days 
ago. 

2. It provides faster, more sim- 
plified reconsignment. 

3. It will furnish, at your re- 
quest, advance notice of arriv- 
als that will enable you to pre- 
plan production and storage. 
4. It permits faster, more effi- 
cient switching. 


FAX does for you: 


5. It speeds up the movement 
of empties, thus providing 
greater car utilization. 

6. It compiles more and bet- 
ter information for rate ad- 
justments. 

7. It provides up-to-the-minute 
data on the best sources of raw 
materials and information on 
commodity markets. 

8. It supplies information in- 
dicating most favorable routes. 


So whether you are concerned with shipping a car or receiving 
it, Car-Fax can be of great value to you. Ship North Western 
and count on safe, dependable transportation plus the extra 
service that Car-Fax provides. 


ew Electronic Car Reporting System 


All information on every car in every 
train is recorded as trains pass report- 
ing stations, 


Coded card reports are electronically trans- Up-to-the-minute information is avail- 
mitted to Car-Fax center, processed and able to every shipper or receiver 


re-transmitted to all traffic offices. 


through his local C&NW traffic office. 


cHicAco AND NORTH WESTERN raiuway 
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Car-Fax is the fastest, most complete elec- 
tronic car-reporting system in use on any rail- 
road anywhere. Write for booklet explaining 
Car-Fax in detail to Chicago and North Western 
Railway, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FIBRE RENEWAL 


SAVES 


BETTER insulated joint performance is ob- 
tained by regular rehabilitation of worn 


fibres 


Prompt replacement of worn fibres in track 


averts costly signal failures. 


Periodic inspection and fibre renewal of in- 
sulated joints decreases insulated joint main- 
tenance costs and helps curtail rail end 


failures 


RAJO Renewal Fibre 


RAIL JOINT COMPANY | 


_ DIVISION OF POOR & COMPANY (INC.) | 
O CHURCH ST. #£$.YINEW YORK 7, 
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| Community Cooperation 
Labor 


Water 
Consumer Markets 
Transportation 


Low Cost Power 
Coal and 
I Raw Materials 


Along the Progressive DIXIE Line! 


There's an industrial site to suit your needs and requirements in the 
L & N-served South where you are assured the ideal combination of near-at-hand 
raw materials, abundant power, fuel, expanding consumer markets, ample 

supply of labor, and efficient transportation service. 


The L & N’s experienced Industrial Development Staff can help you locate 
the site best suited to your needs. These specialists know their territory 
and the people in it, and are well equipped to understand your requirements. 
They can help you satisfactorily resolve your location problem— 

without obligation and in strictest confidence. 


Write for New Booklet Describing Industrial — 
Resources and Opportunities in the L & N Territory Mein | 
On 


Address inquiries to: 


R. E. BISHA 

General Industrial Agent, 
L&aNRR 

P_O. Box 1198, Dept. RA 


Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE NASHVILLE R.R. 
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WHY PEEK? 
GET YOUR OWN COPY 
OUR NEW 
MERCHANDISE 
CAR DIRECTORY! 


OF COURSE you should have a copy of Southern’s 
new MERCHANDISE CAR DIRECTORY for your very 
own! It contains helpful, complete information 
about our merchandise car operations — including 
routes, transit time, transfer points, and an 
alphabetical listing of points to and from which 
this service is offered. 


We have tried to make it a convenient reference 
book and would like to send you a copy if you 
haven’t already received one. Just write to J. R. 
Formby, Assistant to Vice President, Southern 
Railway System, Chattanooga 2, Tenn. Or if it is 
more convenient for you, ask our freight traffic 
representative for one. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 
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> Ihe Story at a Glance: Penn- 
sylvania President James M. Symes 
has made a strong plea for greater 
unity among railroads on matters af- 
fecting the health of the industry as a 
whole. 

His major complaint: “How in the 
world can we expect government to 
give us anywhere near equal treatment 
with our competitors, when some of 
our colleagues insist on raising 
their voices against even the mildest 
moves in that direction?” 


own 


Rigid 


dustry as 


thinking within the in 


well as without Is costing 
millions of 


Symes 


hundreds of 
PRR President 


week 


the railroads 
veal 
declared last 

Addressing the annual 
of the AAR’s Safety Section in 
delph i. the PRR president 
cially critical of 

“lhe 
that it 
communities to help bear the 


dollars 


convention 
Phila- 


Was espe- 


insistence by some rail 


roads would be subsidy for 


cost of 


commuter services they want certain 
railroads to rendet 

@ “the lingering opposition within 
the industry to temporary and self 
liquidating government financing to 
help railroads that can’t afford the 
freight) car fleets that) the growing 


READING'S Safety Training Center at 


Reading, Pa., now seven years old, was 
described at the AAR Safety Section 
convention by the road's president, 
Joseph A. Fisher. Picture shows a class 
at the center using a mock-up of a box 


car to learn the safe method of climb 


ng side and end ladders The center is 
ised to train personnel as well as to 
weed out insafe™ candidates for rail- 
road employment 


economy and the national defense re- 


quire—again in the mistaken notion 
that this would be subsidy.” 

Attitudes like these, said Mr. Symes, 
reflect “the rigidity of thinking that 
keeps the industry as a whole from 
growing and prospering with the 
economy it serves.” 

He said that “certain problems that 


seem to be largely ‘eastern’ deeply at- 
fect the industry's future 

“I earnestly believe.” he 
“that our industry as a whole cannot 
prosper and should while 
these problems keep the eastern seg 


whole 


declared, 


grow as it 


ment from prospering and growing 
Much southern and western’ business 
that originates or terminates here in 


move at all if it 
terminate in the 


would not 


originate OF 


the East 
couldn't 
Fast 
“The day the railroad industry 
being and border-to 
border it will start disappearing every- 
Sometimes I wonder if 
my colleagues in other parts of the 
country understand that. If they 
did they would not be so quick to cry 


Stops 
coast-to-coast 
some ot 


where 


really 


Subsidv!’ when some of us point out 
that the only way we can keep sub- 
urban services going much longer is 


with public help.’ 

As other examples of 
ing.” Mr. Svmes cited labor's 
apparent unwillingness to cope with 
the featherbedding problem, and “the 
government's insistence that we 
patterns of rate-making and of 
competing that were laid down for us 


“rigid think- 
railroad 


obey 


when we had a monopoly.” 

“All of these pieces of unrealistic 
stubbornness add up.” said the PRR 
president. “They may be hallowed by 
tradition——but they cost us many hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars a vear thet 


should be going into improving our 
plants and building up our earning 
power We are a business, not a 
monument—and businesses live and 


grow by meeting the business realities 
of the changing times.” 
Mr. Symes said he 


Was optimistic 


that “individual railroad managements, 
leaders of the brotherhoods. govern 
ment officials, and the public” will 


eventually become more flexible 

In this respect. he said. the railroads 
may have accomplished more “in the 
last couple of vears than we did in the 
previous twenty.” 

“But we have got to 
further and a lot more uniformly 
faster.” he said. “If we do, 
whatever the future of 

and that ought to be 
don't. I imagine 


move a lot 
and 
a lot 
future 
the country is 
mighty good. If we 


will be 


Symes Blasts ‘Rigid Thinking 


Too Hot to Handle? 

Railroad safety officers were ac- 
cused last week of shying away 
from the problems posed by the 
transportation of nuclear materials. 

“Conceivably accidents could be 
catastrophic,” Safety Engineer Fran- 
cis L. Brannigan of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission told the AAR’s 
Safety Section. But, he said, “you 
have let the situation go by default. 
You have shied away from the prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Brannigan said the AEC, in 
cooperation with the railroads and 
others, has set aside a week late in 
September to develop a pilot train- 
ing course in the handling of nuclear 
materials for the transportation 
field. 

Meanwhile, he referred the safety 
men to an AEC book, written by 
himself, entitled “Living With Ra- 
diation.” He said that this publica- 
tion, obtainable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, contains a basic 
layman's approach to the subject. 

His concluding point: “We at the 
AEC are providing the means of 
education, [but] you have to provide 
the receptivity.” 

[A special Railway Age report on 
the transportation of nuclear ma- 
terials will be published in an early 
issue.—Ed.] 


well all wind up under government 
ownership.” 

The Safety Section convention 
attended by 99 representatives 
44 railroads 

Mr. Symes congratulated the safety 
officers on “the job you are doing for 
this precarious industry.” 

“In the past 45 years,” he said. “vou 
have reduced deaths and injuries on the 
average by 80° —and you con- 
stantly improving that record.” 

He denied that “squeezing the feath- 
erbeds out of work rules” would make 
railroads “less safe for customers, 
our emploves. or the public.” He ad- 
men not to be discour- 


Was 
trom 


are 


our 


vised the safety 
aged by “the technique that some labor 
leaders are using—it consists largely of 
scaring people with juggled facts, dis- 
torted statistics and irrelevant data 

A report by the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Highway Crossing Accidents 


cited preliminary statistics showing 
that there were 13.17 fewer such 
accidents in 1958 than in 1957. and 
13.74 tewer casualties 
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Not long ago more than 500 Norfolk and 


Western employees, ranging from the president 
and vice presidents to brakemen, sectionmen 
and rate clerks, got together at N&W_ head- 
quarters in Roanoke, Va., for two days of 
intensive discussion and planning on how to 
produce better railroad service for their 
customers. They were talking about you. 

It was the N&W’s Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Better Service Conference — the culmination 
of quarterly gatherings of 19 local Better 
Service Clubs, located at strategic points along 
the line, and regional Better Service Club 
meetings. These 500-odd railroaders came 
from towns all over the railway and from 
numerous off-line offices scattered throughout 
the United States. They represented every 
branch of the road’s service. 

These railroaders really got down to brass 
tacks. They heard and made forthright 
talks, held committee meetings, made reports. 
They discussed all phases of N&W operation, 
including careful car handling, safety, sales 
and service, as well as good citizenship, com- 
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N&W President Stuart T. Saunders 
announces the ordering of 1,000 new 
freight cars, in addition to 1,500 


now being built. 


Traffic Vice President Robert N. 
Woodall stresses Better Service as 
the key to traffic sales 


One of the many committee meetings 
held during the Conference to discuss 
and plan improved service 


petition, teamwork and other subjects. Every 
delegate had an opportunity to talk about his 
end of the business, to ask questions, to seek 
advice and to present plans. 

The results were good many practical 
suggestions for bettering the railroad were 
passed along there was a clearer under- 
standing of individual responsibilities. . . new 
vigor and aggressiveness were in the air. . .a 
stronger determination to operate a more 
efficient, more useful railroad. And the sole 
objective was, and is, to provide you, our 
customers, with continuously Better Service 
. . . Precision Transportation. 
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DIVIDE AND CONQUER freight-damage problems 


when you ship in NP Compartmentizer Cars. Adjustable steel gates 
divide interiors into variable sized compartments to fit the lading and 
hold it securely in place. Fifty of these cars were recently added to NP 
equipment—bringing the total of all NP damage-prevention, loader- 
equipped cars to 429, 


NORTHERN terrific! 
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LITTLE SQUIRT ces vis ov: 


This automatic paint pump plays an important 
role in NP’s push-button freight classification yard 
at Pasco, Washington. Part of a complex track in- 
stallation which detects broken flanges, the pump 
sprays yellow paint on wheels which need repairs, 
helps prevent derailments and costly interruptions 
in service. 


24 HOURS FASTER iis ever 


the news of Northern Pacific freight service from the Pacific North- 
west to the Twin Cities, Chicago and the east. Modern electronic 
installations help make speed like this possible—with increased 
freight safety, too. Things are really moving on the “Main Street of 
the Northwest!” 


WHATEVER YOU SHIP, 


offers a truly progressive approach to freight hauling — backed 
with the kind of modern service and dieselized equipment that 
mean fast, dependable delivery. 


If you have a shipping problem or are looking for a 
choice industrial site, chances are we can help you. For a 
quick reply, call your local NP traffic representative or 
write Otto Kopp, Vice President-Traffic, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 
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Commuter Aid Bills Introduced 


has received 


Ihe 
a comprehensive program aimed at im- 
proving the climate tor mass transpor 
tation operations have been 
introduced. One would enable transpor- 
tation companies to 


Hlinois legislature 


WO b lls 


rates or 
The other 
would set up revised standards for as- 
sessment of railroad property 


the burden of taxation on facilities used 


adjust 
services on five days notice 


and ease 


in commuter 
The two bills 


service 
major fea 
made last 
five Chicago commuter lines 
also reflect the the 
Mass Transportation Commis- 
sion which recent 
lengthy study of the 
lem (RA, Nov. 24 
ll, p. 56.) 
House 
Public 
any 


relating to 


nclude the 
tures of recommendations 
winter by 
They 


lilinois 


findings of 


completed a 
commuter prob- 
p 73: May 
1369 


would the 


imend 
Lulities Act to provide 


classification 


State 
that 


or rule mass transportation 


or any regulation, practice or contract 


relating to or affecting anv rate or other 


charge, classification, or service. or anv 
privilege r tacilitv. relating to mass 


mav be changed on five 
the 


merce] Commission shall have no pow 


transportation 


davs’ notice. and [Hlinois Com- 


er to suspend the 
The bill 


or discontinuance of 


same 
handonment 
transporta- 
commission 


ilso perm ts 
Mass 
tion service without prior 
ipproval 

The 
power to gate and 


regarding ch inges m ide hy tr 


commission would retain the 


nvest ssue orders 
insporta 
tion companies. But railroad officers be- 
lieve the bill 


@ Permit 


in pricing a Se} 


vould 
managerial 

matters 

@ Fliminate the 


delay 


usual months-long 


involved in changing fares or set 
under present law 


@ End the pre-judgir 


viees 
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service adjustments. Changes would be 
in effect before commission investiga- 
tion. The carriers could defend fact, 
rather than conjecture, in justifying 
their actions 

The second bill provides, in part, that 
“the value of any property used in rail- 
road operation shall be determined only 
on a basis which will reflect the earn- 
ing power of the property. past. pres- 
ent and prospective, and all other rele- 
vant facts. No shall be 
given to the cost of reproduction.” 

Present law provides that railroad 
property shall be taxed in individual 
taxing districts in the proportion that 
the length of track owned or used in 
each district bears to the whole length 
of all the track owned or used in the 


consideration 


state. The new bill (House Bill 1370) 
provides that in the track mile calcula- 
tion “no miles of track shall be included 
which constitute commuter property.” 
Where the same track is used for com- 
muter and line-haul service, a separa- 
tion of functions would be made on a 
basis of train miles in commuter ser- 
vice vs total train miles over the joint 
track. 

The bill also sets up a commuter tax 
equalization grant-in-aid to be paid to 
cities served by railroads which do not 
come under the usual assessment pro- 
cedures. The grant would equal the tax 
paid by the railroad because of its 
commuter operation: would be used by 
the citv for the benefit of the carrier's 


commuter service 


‘Moderate’ RR Gains Predicted 


have an 


Railroads 


sales ot 


may 
rom § to 10 
profit margins will be moderately 
than in 1958.” This prediction 
week from F. B. Whitman, 
Pacific president. Mr. Whit 
presidents of six other 
industry 


inerease in 


ross but 


only 
greater 
came last 
Western 
man joined 
companies in industry-by 
torecast for the half 
a National Industrial Conference Board 
meeting in New York 
Noting that railroad gross sales are 
tied to general conditions in 
heavy industry, the WP president 
pointed out that heavy industry has not 
fast as hoped He 
his estimate of a 5 to 10 increase 
in gross on the assumption that cond 


second made at 


recovered as based 


tions in heavy industry would continue 
to improve 

Piggyback, Mr. Whitman 
continue to make a major contribution 
With 1958 


greater 


said. wil 


volume al- 
than last 
sizable 


fo gross sales 


ready vear, he 
predicted even more 
the 
The possibility of 


nereases 
Vear progresses 

a steel strike is al 


rail 


n volume” as 


revenues, he 
accumulat- 


ready affecting gross 


said, because industries are 
than normal inventories now 
Fven if there is no strike. he pointed 
out volume in the last half may 
than normal 

Whitman 


“will be 


ng larger 


steel 
well be lower 
As to prices, Mr 
B. that) railroads 
ning counter to the general trend 
Selected rate approved 


will probably result in an overall slight 


told the 
run- 


reductions, if 


decline in average prices for the vear.’ 
Capital expenditures. he 
continue at a depressed level for 1959" 
the shortage of working 
capital most roads face 


said. “will 


because of 


The rail employment trend, as Mr. 
Whitman sees it. is downward, and will 
not be affected by an increased volume 
“The not in 
the mood to grant [wage] increases,” 
“and on the contrary are 
counter-demands 
widespread and 
practiced 
under obsolete working agreements.” 

Specifically, Mr. Whitman referred to 
locomotive firemen. The railroads will 
push strongly to eliminate use of fire- 
men except in high-speed passenger 


service. he 


of business railroads are 
he remarked. 
determined to push 
seeking to end the 
teatherbedding 


absurd now 


said. 


RRs Asked to Approve 
Railway Express Reforms 
Railway 


isked its contract roads to approve “an 


The Express Agency has 


substantially improved 
( per ations 


amended and 
Standard Express 
ment.” Object 


under 


Agree 
to keep the agency in 
business railroad ownership, as 
heretofore 

If carrier approval is not forthcom 
June 1, REA directors will re- 
consider alternative plans for the agen- 
future. These include offers from 
Iehman Brothers. New York invest- 
bankers, and U. S. Freight Co.. 

forwarders, to take over the 


ing by 
CV's 


ment 
treight 
business. 

The new REA plan reportedly would 
provide greater freedom for railroads 
in routing express shipments; some re- 
apportionment of the cost of handling 
express shipments: greater use of high- 
Wav carriers: and increased use of pig- 
gvback and freight trains for express 
shipments 
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One of a series of advertisements featuring those in our organiza OUR BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR-ORANGE, TEXAS, 

tion whose pleasant duty it is to present our service to shippers. territory would make Aladdin blink! In this area - really 
one great port - are five major oil refineries, nine big 
chemical plants, five shipbuilding companies, large 
sulphur and calcined coke plants, and hundreds of smaller 


industries. 
As part of its port facilities, the Kansas City Southern has 


at Port Arthur a 1,600,000-bushel grain elevator, operated 


by Cargill, Inc. 
2 oe e Port Arthur was founded by and named for Arthur 
Stilwell, builder of the Kansas City Southern, in 1895. 
Phenomenal growth in the area began in 1901, when the 
famous Spindletop oil field was discovered. With the 
intense utilization of petroleum derivatives, huge petro- 
chemical plants were built beside the great refineries. 
Important to the area also are agriculture and forest 
W ho sell OU r products. Rice is a major crop, and the raising of beef 
cattle is increasing. Recreational advantages include 
. deep-sea fishing, surfbathing and the hunting of wildfowl. 
service We of Kansas City Southern Lines are proud to have had 
a part in developing this teeming area, and all of us join 


Henry Brannan in an expression of appreciation for the 
support given us through the years. 


J. W. SCOTT H. W. DENBO, Jr. 
Vice President - Traffic Assistant to President 
Kansas City, Mo. Beaumont, Texas 


HENRY P. BRANNAN, Jr., 
entered the accounting department of the L&A at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex., in 1928. Transferred to Shreveport, La., 1929, 
where he worked in several positions, including freight claim 
investigator. Chief clerk, traffic, Shreveport, 1949; city 
freight agent, 1952; commercial agent, 1954; general agent, 
Beaumont, 1957. Member Rotary, Sabine District Trans- 
portation club, Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity. 


WAYMON R. McMILLON 
worked as call boy and yard clerk for KCS at Leesville, La., beginning 
Apr. 1, 1943. After more than two years Army service, returned as 
warehouse foreman, Lake Charles, La., and held clerical jobs in local 
office, Port Arthur, before becoming chief clerk to general agent, 
Beaumont, Oct. 1, 1957. Bronze Stars for action in France and Germany. 


MRS. GRACE WHITFIELD 
came to our Beaumont agency July 1, 1924, after brief 

employment in our Kansas City office. Her grandchildren, 
home, church and clubs occupy off-duty hours. 


OUR BEAUMONT OFFICE 
Gilbert and Jefferson Sts. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railroads—Selected Items 


Locomotive Miles ‘ar Miles lon-miles ((housands Road-locos. on lines 
Miles of Princopal Loaded Per (rome Net serviceable 
Region, Koud and Year road Train and (then cent excl locos rev.and —— Per cent 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev Unstored Stored B.O. B.O. 


Boston & Maine 199 512 60.6 ? 29 290 
j 619 67 5 68 
Y.. & Hefd 64.1 693 
629 68 17 20.0 
Delaware A Hudson 63.4 ‘ 10.3 
Lack. A Weatern 645 57 95 
c | 65.1 5 7 11.3 
| 68.7 173 2 1.1 
2.207 66.9 165 5 1.7 
| Grand Trunk Western 951 59.4 13 25 29.8 
9351 60.2 45 12 17 23.0 
Lehigh Valley 1.116 65.3 28 6 176 
65.6 32 2 5.9 
| New York Central 10.395 1 58.0 2.616.989 oR 
| New York. Chic. & St. 2.155 62.1 1,761,578 764.429 102 5 
4 2.155 61.4 = 1,625,859 682,975 142 5 7 5 
S | Pitts. & Lake Erie 221 63.0 181,509 112,019 2 12.5 
| 57.9 145,739 84,979 13 7.1 
Wehesh 61.3 1,350,118 528.920 26 
2.379 61.2 1,289,045 498.063 115 2 1.7 
Baltimore & Ohio 1 58.9 3,921,359 1.853.619 385 a 68 
1 58.1 3,671,689 1.676.966 6.6 
| Bessemer & Lake Erie 03 62.1 112.557 965 10 
56.7 052 29.900 > ! 67 
= | Central KK Co. of New Jersey 997 63.5 253,912 126,735 6l 2 3.2 
62 189 BOR 151,295 63 6.0 
E | Chicago & Eastern 10 Rot 63.7 949 185.683 2 
R64 62.3 $33,525 162.216 2 5 
Elgin, Jonet A Eastern, 205 60.4 187,205 100.634 
Px 2% 5048 150,455 80.006 Mh 93 
-  Vennsylyvanm System 9865 2 62.2 4.284.817 68! ” 106 13.3 
9900 2 60.9 6.621.114 2.910.670 687 205 21.2 
= Heading 1.302 57.3 859,309 441.213 178 
1.30% 285.715 obs 10.099 57.3 BRO 304 477.156 156 15 8.1 
Western Maryland ait 140.038 +508 60.7 90.145 277,087 12 2 2.2 
128.816 133,087 70409 1453 58.3 427 611 236,132 ‘ 
{ Chesapeake & Ohio 1.058.719 1.061.105 18,729 #113 55.2 $140,715 2,319,929 589 5.2 
| 1.0 5.928 548 4.124.645 2.261.258 98 21 10 1.6 
Norfolk & Western 28 46.2 2,77 1.500.814 179 12 5 2.6 
39,919 580.043 24.78 3444 2 1,292,787 198 70 6 2.2 
= Nich., Fred. & Potomac 5.214 218 2.276 608 62,583 15 
14.526 44.526 2.056 58.3 55.721 6.7 
Virginian 127,019 6508 52.9 353,920 1% it 17.9 
133,070 6586 51.6 165,698 15.6 
Atlantic Coast Line 600) BOR 600 23.337 TT0.698 124 
173 GOL 17% 0 760 54.5 695 807 113 8 2 15 
Central of 174,127 2 6 B76 64.1 251,925 3 2 5.7 
173.094 wit 6.666 628 231.369 28 
Plorida Past Coast $72 17.570 i! +804 106.178 
| 109 732 109 732 477 54.3 100.902 2 ta 
Mobile & Ohio 2.71 40.515 200,515 RH 13.278 65.0 149.109 8 
2.71 241.225 241.225 114 13.072 642 $33,195 a5 6 6.6 
Central 6.449 O38 466 too 25.678 $1 60.7 1.439.060 195 152 0.3 
6.19 941.718 26.543 19 6390 59.0 2.968 047 1,330,330 225 71 79 21.1 
= Lovwmville & Nashville awow 840 1.990 58.5 2646544 1.299 lot 18 
920.750 994 18.169 11.916 56.0 2.555.168 1.221.222 155 5 3.1 
Seabourd Ai Line $135 3.178 563.178 23.156 60.4% 1 B26 BIT R41 3.0 
1009 559.188 666 562 1.670.508 735.271 5 34 
Southern 6265 63.9 2.560.695 1, 188.831 ! 2 1.0 
620 83.657 613 2.461 066 1.053.508 21 10.0 
Chicago’ A North Western 9.251 "57 200 378 28.083 62.9 2.022 818 12.1 
0.2% 8.168 ool 55 10 5.6 
Chicago Creat Western 143% 126.905 126.305 6.745 67.1 3.8 
A 1.43 121.585 121.585 75 809 65.6 $11 1 3.3 
| Chic, Milw. St. & Pace... 1959 10.58% O7 247 12.848 4.998 $96 406 3.7 
1958 10.583 TOL 376 615 2.383.361 9 2.9 
c | Duluth, Missabe Tron Range. 1959 Ike 4 0 +1838 24 i4 23.0 
(reat Northern 1959 On RoR “0 TRR 67.3 JOR 966 4 16 5.4 
1958 R262 R10 203 19.39% 2.264.003 
Minneap., St. PAS. St. Marie 1959 1.169 O45 ROH 67.4 762.7237 x 3.1 
1958 1.169 83 6418 8 2 2.1 
Northern Pactti« 1950 6533 996 694.916 28 BOR 70.3 1 B86 2.5 
1958 6 43% 642.008 649 750 10.385 2 65.3 1.846.780 16 
Spokane, Portland A Seattle 1959 125.225 125.225 5.3 140.476 19 
1958 om 120.78 120,78 1108 23 18 
Atch. Top &S. Fe (inel 1959 13.106 2.229.466 2.428.521 $2,527 96 95% 63.2 6.995.978 106 15.4 
= AS. F and 1958 13.150 1.858.409) 1.976.955 RT O24 6.198.651 3 OR 14.3 
Chic., Burl. & Quiney 1959 #653 LOD 662 1.016542 $2,693 2.028 645 2,916,789 72 13.3 
2 1958 R724 896 539 ROL TTS 24.558 10 881 63.4 2.754.994 57 25.0 
Hock Dae 1959 918 503 948.152 1.348 616 2.777, S41 5.9 
1958 558 819 B37 1.982 64.573 v9.5 2.513.022 10 5.4 
Denver & KR. G. Wo 1959 > 128 ol $45 > 12.384 858.48 7 73 
1958 185 220 19.518 11.21% 0.7 it 5 5.3 
Southern Pacite 1959 nol 1 09 1o8 int lie > 860. 771 2 517.72 634 
1958 RO35 1.619.515 1.695.515 176 61.0 5.374.110 2,134,256 625 121 ih 58 
Union Paeitx 1959 9759 L920 26l 5.0 89 60% 65.5 6 61 2 618.474 116 246 
1958 1.698508 1 oo 200 619 654.644 2.287.452 150 13.1 
Western 1959 1.180 | >, 142 69.0 906 268 569 2 2.2 
1958 1,189 191.944 | 67.4 577 670 58,599 
Kansas City Southern 1959 RR 129. 506 129.6% 593.435 279.371 25 
Lowsana A Arkanaas 1959 63.752 63.752 22 ho 257 426 125.075 
1958 ih 6.941 To 931 $693 298.055 138.900 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1959 197 3608 197 3608 1.793 9929 62.0 594 314.593 2 
1958 059 220196 220.196 2108 10.957 628 440.382 18 
& Missouri Pacitic 1959 9513 1,050 88 1.050.886 2 8.045 62.6 576.154 1.04598 23 20 8.1 
= 1958 O585 1.059.645 1.059.645 aot 323 4.526.933 1510.56 219 it 3.7 
) St. LouiwSean Francisco, ... 1959 21.128 1.430 980 663.183 67 
t 1958 4558 516.000 1700 616 1.402. 9% 628.850 11 99 
St. Southw. Lines .. 1959 1554 13.415 413.815 14.918 999.163 19 R19 18 
1958 1.5548 201 R96 1.435 13.889 826.625 413.321 2 3.7 
Texas A New Orleans....... 1959 584.75 7 25.642 63.8 1.818.339 805,900 
Texas & Pacitix 1959 1 277.795 “5 12.872 59.7 383 131 2.6 
1958 1.82 o77.423 277.423 2510 185 2 4.7 
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New 


Region 


Great Lakes Region 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Central Fastern Region 


Kegion 


Pocahontas 


Southern Kegion 


Northwestern Kegion 


Kegion 


Central Western 


Southwestern Kegion 
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Kegion. Road and Year 


Boston & Maine 
N. Y., N. H. & Hefd 


Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh Valley 

New York Central 

New York, Chic. & St. I 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Wabash 


Reasemer & Lake Erie. ...... 
Central RR Co. of New Jersey 
Chicago & Eastern Ill 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Pennsylvania System 

Western Maryland 


{ Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Norfolk & Western 
) Rich., Fred. & Potomac 


Virginian 


Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia 

Florida East Coast 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

IMinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
| « hic., Milw., St. P. & Pac 
| Duluth, Missabe A Iron Range 
Great Northern 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. Marie 
Northern Pacitic 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Atch. Top. & 8S. Fe (inel 


G.C.&S. F. and P.& S. 
Burl. & Quincy 


Chic., Rock 1. & Pac 
Denver A ROG. Wo 
Southern Pacitic 
Union Pacific 


Weatern Pacitic 


Kanaas City Southern 


Loumena & Arkansas 


Kans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacific........ 


Lows-San Francisco 


St. Louis Southw. Lines 
Texas & New Orieans 


Texas & Pacific 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Subject to revision. 


For the Month of February 1959 Compared with February 1958 


(lars 


miles 


to 
= 


- 
=x 


1.9 


® 
G.tim per G.t.m_per Net Net Net Train Miles 
train-hr train-mi. ton-mi ton-mi. daily miles per 
Per exc.locos excl locos per per per ton-mi. per loco. 
Cent and and train car car car per train per 
f Home Foreign Total Bw tenders tenders mile mile day day road-me. hour day = sees 
2.346 8.238 10.584 $1,191 2.693 1,065 28.3 R54 15.3 
001959 $143) (12.596 15,739 5.3 $2,583 2.594 1.042 550 12.4 1.759 lot 115.0 
1958 3.854 13.152 17.006 26 42.450 2,797 1.088 29H 4.398 15.2 105.2 

1959 5.731 10.350 10.5 62,896 3.687 oot 12.027 i7.2 153.7 ESN 

1958 929 5.576 11,505 a 108 3.573 1.760 759 13.8 167 RSS 

. 1959 772 1.154 625 339 189 1505 Se 

| 1958 o27 11071 1 006 1.249 524 lod 152.4 

1958 19.376) (15.784 1.312 700 9956 23 

1958 878 304 920 510 6.712 22.3 1629 

; 1958 82.016 tol 196 522 7 506 845.4 

1959 8.326 O18 72 56.4 18,108 128.5 

1958 8.667 89 «53.3 232 13.733 lot 
1959 10.818 #31 938 31 27.4 1.009 24.9 155.4 

¥ 1958 62.541 37,346 99.885 11 50,326 20 e “Se 

1959 4.693 923 5.016 13 53.168 88 16 tho 118 11.78 lo6 

1958 9,263 350 9613 ? 5 8.7 73.6 

1959 3.995 8.991 12.986 lo $9,955 15.7 582 15.3 

1958 3.969 8.150 12.119 $1,457 au 8.829 14.2 TOR 

195" 2.964 2.768 $.732 13 tol 72 1.156 7.084 145.0 

1958 3,346 2.837 6,183 13 55,329 09 935 6.713 20.7 160.8 

1959 8.341 8.698 17,039 5 19.136 77 216 7.9 17,532 o8 78.2 

1958 8.277 5.693 13.970 21.630 oT 28 207 78 12.107 91 lo 

1959 134.922 68,022 202.9 22. 53.956 58 579 27.6 11.892 129.5 

1958 131,172 62,061 193,233 51,769 15 539 27.2 10,500 17.7 100.7 
1959 19.762 15.454 5.216 24 50,503 17 us 17.5 12,103 15.7 65.6 
1958 18.660 16.850 35,510 9 8.416 ” 78 17.7 13.079 15.6 6 

1959 7.541 3.330 610.871 3 53.6014 10 ow th 11,725 147 1295 

1959 62.173 28.451 90.624 T0157 b26 2 16.371 17.9 
1958 69,519 19.436 88,955 2 72,567 2) 877 15,797 67.7 
1959 42,735 8.151 50.886 6 88.937 27% 1,049 25.331 18.0 4 
1958 49.951 7.926 57,877 79,271 81 2.456 R00 21,892 17.7 88.5 
1959 114 89% 1.010 1 99.263 1.779 1.880 20.319 22.1 00.6 
1958 186 787 973 ‘| 93.963 18 2.088 18.091 22.3 88.3 : 
1959 13.406 8 «14.692 76.831 2.837 20.789 15.4 67.2 
1958 14,123 19 15.642 2 72.205 20 2.807 55.5 806 72.2 

1959 21.620 37,365 3 50,158 a? 1.288 739 196 

1958 24.854 38.514 ‘ 48.529 26 $3.5 639 4.705 17.9 183.5 

: 1959 3,906 19 9.325 3 52,918 10 1.448 6.6 | 5.249 196.9 

: 1958 4,730 8.861 3 38 1,339 M7 920 4,776 1905 
1959 “2 5.316 44.573 15 905 27.9 697 6.629 0 6 

1958 709 57 1.066 40. 837 91 920 oil #25 

1958 8.295 55 (16350 2 1.796 922 5.098 19.7 

1959 26.104 OL 48.805 59,996 52 1.545 1.045 7 

1958 29,773 © 48.115 55.969 1.426 7.313 178 

1959 5.175 65> 55.541 ol 1,553 Rol 6 2046 
1958 42.127 91 55.918 8 50.949 1.329 18.4 232.1 

1959 18.158 9 60 827 OS 1.523 18.8 179.7 

1958 18.011 20 29.831 7 55,308 6.185 1596 

1959 21.443 «(51,889 49,029 2,680 1.153 110 610 ol 

1958 24.436 48.932 1 47 881 2.620 1.194 635 

1958 2.8349 3.508 6407 5 65.499 15 hoy 19.5 

1958 37.902 21.566 59.408 6 59,965 3.054 1.340 1.530 102.6 

1959 14.055 (14,786 7 21.382 142 500 115 20 56 

1958 13,501 476) 0 19.631 1.370 602 20 ast is “2 
1959 23.663 20.082 43,745 56 261 2.678 1218 tho $1.2 $.527 
1958 26 361 15.306 41.667 60.304 2 826 1.269 856 41.4 4.496 21.5 165 

1959 7,023 7.085 14.108 0 43.901 2.342 1.072 we 2.991 wo 
1958 7400 7.484) «14.884 45.957 2.133 O87 835 12.0 216 154.7 
1959 18.646 14.371 43.017 59.767 27M 29.7 ob 5.2 1.096 218 
1958 20,768 12.901 33.669 2.863 1.263 878 4.430 21.4 97.3 
1959 1.505 1.870 5.375 3 42.827 2.729 1,306 1050 45.2 6,223 158 O88 
1958 3,499 5.200 7 130 1.8 6.128 5.4 — 

4 1959 52.865 30.481 83.346 79,225 8.154 120 (1.202 67.0 7499 «8225.2 
1958 59,597 23.967 83.564 78.931 26.4 549.3 6.250 23.7 112.3 
Ch 1959 23.740 23.734 47,474 ? 63.495 2910 1.278 wo 5.284 22.2 1788 
1958 24.660 20.084 44,741 0 66,550 +080 1.323 29.7 955 21.7 
1959 14.825 23.909 38.734 2 61.923 2.934 1210 «1,013 
1958 17,531 22.456 39.987 61,591 2.968 1.186 200 i710 208 
4 1959 8.055 5816 «13.871 58 70.189 $.292 1.620 3.4 on 21.5 117.3 
1958 9.455 $291 137% 68.088 O58 13 6.06 
1959 3.451 36.468 69.819 2.4 69.981 4.202 1.352 28.9 1,316 o4 11.220 22.1 1168 
1958 7.257 30.353 67.610 18 69 478 1.330 27.7 1.160 68.7 2049 
1959 42.335 12.033 646.308 1.7 BR 1.375 29.2 1.455 +4 274 158.1 
1958 16.809 28154 62.965 18 353 1.356 1,314 8.376 264 125.8 | 
1959 2.725 +062 5.787 25 Toot 2.751 12M 002 1.720 8.06 
1958 2.996 2,420 5Alo 2.4 1.357 10.3 1.676 7.76% 2$ 70.7 
hin 1959 2.673 5.086 7.759 6 754 1.625 2.177 5.2 1,279 54.7 11,261 218 200.4 
i 1958 2.580 5.498 8.078 1.468 2.08 46.9 «L219 547 10.746 
959 2.079 2,954 5,033 82,297 1.058 1978 38.3 6.007 204 185.0 
1958 2.340 4.707 6.047 5 77.923 1.831 17.6 853 69 6.650 | 
1958 6.047 5.956 612.003 6 65.139 1.555 1.005 51.5 | 15 
jose 23.089 21671 45,3600 TL 8.425 1.537 33.4 1,292 618 6.024 21.1 loot 

1958 26.630 18.187 44.817 72,207 1,431 1.30 615 5,628 21.7 165.6 
i 1959 12.419 7,799 20.218 5 58 B49 2.772 1.285 41.4 «1.081 1716 21.3 199.2 

1958 14.877 9994 24871 9 57 863 2.729 1,223 59 1927 21.3 185.9 

1959 2.465 4.500 6.9605 2 73.452 1.382 28.1 2,132 108 2 2.6 
1958 2.791 074 6.865 72.094 4.171 1417 298 2.137 lito 9.109 230 205.3 

1959 6.782 14.845 21.627 5 77.548 8.127 1.386 31.4 1.355 676 6.929 219 155.8 
1958 8.091 14.331 22.422 72.352 6.319 1,357 ws 65.6 6225 214 514 
$465 5.860 9.325 I 80.097 1.320 28.4 1,394 A2.3 7,157 22 281.2 
1958 $.315 5.504 9819 £6,459 $875 1,368 26.7 1.410 7.408 22.4 250.5 i 


Along this right of way 
are the factors that 
add up to a thriving 


industrial future. 


The road with a story . HEAR Us! 


A plant or warehouse site in L&HR territory will 
enable you to take advantage of a rural location 
with a Class | main line railroad service as well as 
direct highway connections with the New York State 
Thruway, New Jersey and Pennsylvania Turnpikes. 


This nearness to Eastern and New England markets 
(within a radius of 250 miles, live one quarter of 
the U.S. population) is attracting those seeking to 
sell and serve this area. Included are adequate 
utilities, water, labor, excellent schools and year- 


round recreational and ideal living conditions. 


A recent State Department of Commerce survey 
points out 14 sites suitable for plant or warehouse 
R. C. WINCHESTER ocation. Pertinent data available on all sites, in- 

cluding aerial photos, topographical conditions, 
General Freight acreage and utilities available. 
Traftic Manager Interested? Why not write us now for specific 
WARWICK, NEW YORK layout data—all inquiries treated confidentially 


LEHIGH and HUDSON RIVER 


RAI 
LWAY, COMPANY 


Youngstown Car Shows New 
Products for Damage Control 


An assortment of new products, 
developed as a “family” of damage- 
control devices for protection of gon- 
dola car shipments, has been an- 
nounced by Youngstown Steel Car Cor- 
poration, Niles, Ohio. Designed to meet 
existing problems, particularly in trans- 
portation of steel and steel products, 
the devices include: 

@ Positive-locking, movable and re- 
movable bulkheads, trade-named “Rol- 
lok,” which can be rolled on “Z” sec- 
tion tracks to any point in a car and 
held in place by pins which fit into a 
continuous row of locking holes. A 
standard car set consists of four bulk- 
heads, but more can be added if 
needed. Applications are presently be- 
ing made on the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Erie, the Nickel Plate and the Santa Fe. 

@ Removable. sectional steel roofs 
which fit any standard-width gondola 
car to provide full weather protection 
for steel sheets, coils and similar prod- 
ucts. Sectional construction—three sec- 
tions per car—permit partial loading, 
but in full use the sections lock firmly 
to the car and to each other. They may 
be positioned or removed by overhead 
or trackside cranes using slings, chains 
or sheet lifters; can be stacked for 
storage on special steel brackets at the 
edge of each section. Catwalks and in- 
spection doors (see below) can be 
installed if desired. First applications 
of the new roofs are being made on 
B&O and Erie cars. 

@ Hoods designed to fit. in pairs, all 
existing types of skid-equipped gondola 
cars. Each hood is roomy enough to 
protect the largest steel coils against 
damage from weather, dirt or vandal- 
ism without need for tarpaulins or 
other special packing. Lifting brackets 
are built on to permit use of trackside 
or overhead cranes in placing and re- 
moving the hoods: inspection doors are 
optional. The Erie and the B&O are 
the first railroads to use the new hoods. 

@ Manway and inspection doors, 
developed in answer to requests for 
low-cost access doors for covered gon- 
dola cars. The new doors may be 
adapted to vertical or horizontal sur- 
faces in existing cars, or incorporated 
in Yoear roofs or hoods. They are 
weathertight, with special sealing devel- 
opments which allow snug fits even on 
corrugated or beaded surtaces. Spring- 
loaded latches provide secure locking 
under service impacts. 

The four new products give Youngs- 
town Steel Car a total of six recent 
developments in the damage-control 
field. Others are “Safe-Cargo” and 
“Econo-Guard,” anchor rail damage- 
control devices for box cars introduced 
within the past year. 
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Letters from Readers 


‘Cut Down on Regulation’ 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

As a strong supporter of last year’s 
Transportation Act, I share your con- 
cern that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not taken advantage 
of its provisions to ease the rigid regu- 
lations of railroad rates [“Cut Down 
on Regulation.” RA, April 27, p. 78]. 
1 had hoped that the difficult rate situ- 
ation would be eased, and you may be 
assured that further efforts on this will 
receive my serious consideration. 

Barry Goldwater 
U. S. Senator, Arizona 


Washington, D. C 
To the Editor: 

The presentation dealing with the 
ICC’s regulation of the railroads [RA, 
April 27, p. 78] is a very interesting 
one, and of course, the example cited 
indicates the nature of the problem 

1 am not a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
but certainly have followed with in- 
terest railroad legislation in the Con- 
gress. It seems to me that the bill 
passed last year was a good one. and 


AND TRACK 
EQUIPMENT 


RAI 


You can get everything you need for 
industrial track and crane runways 
—with one call to your nearest Foster 
office. Immediate deliveries from the 
nation’s largest warehouser of rails 
(both new and relaying), switch ma- 
terial, and track accessories. Send 
for free catalogs and ordering guides. 


I. B FOSTER co 


PITTSBURGH 30 + ATLANTAS + NEW YORK 7 
CHICAGO 4++ HOUSTON? + LOS ANGELES 5 
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vet I can see where the problems of 
the railroads are continuing ones. 

John Sherman Cooper 

U. §. Senator, Kentucky 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

The points you have raised are good 
ones, and I will contact members of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on this matter. 

William S. Broomfield 
U. S. Representative, Michigan 


Thanks, But... 
Oakland, Cal 
To the Editor: 

We do thank whoever contributed 
the third item on page 36 of the April 
6 issue, about the all-lumber train. 

In all fairness we must point out that 
while the Southern Pacific's transporta- 
tion system is large and extensive it 
doesn't quite reach to Seattle. 

There just must have been some 
Oregon lumber aboard! 

C. A. Hartley 
District Freight Agent 
Southern Pacific 


Alaska Transport 

Falls Church, Va 

To the Editor: 
I noted a discussion of the Alaskan 
transportation situation [RA, May 4, 
27] for which I think Railway Age 
ought to be commended. Evidently the 
ICC is extremely anxious to obtain 
control of traffic between the mainland 
and the now off-shore states. In) my 
opinion the justification is small, and 
the possible stifling of new develop 
ments by such regulation is real and 
more important. I think it is significant 
that the first trailer-barge operation in 
the U.S. was begun and has been suc- 
cessful between the United States and 
Alaska. If the service had been under 
ICC control I think there is a real like- 
lihood that it would never have been 
initiated. With Alaska Steam running 
half empty ships public convenience 
and necessity probably could not have 

been proven. 
Robert A. Nelson 
{ssociate Professor, Transportation 
University of Washineton 


‘Damage Prevention’ 


Racine, Wis 
To the Editor: 

It is my opinion that the article 
which you wrote regarding our dam- 
age prevention program [RA, April. 
27] is a good one. and I hope it will 
result in benefits to other shippers. 

H. J. Bowman 
General Traffic Manager 
§. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


For shipping cans 


or frying pans 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 
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Special 
Shipping 


TRY ERIE’S SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


An important aspect of the complete customer 
service provided by your local Erie representa- 
tive is assistance in analyzing the requirements 
of your shipments. And where your shipment 
can be handled more economically or more 
safely with special Erie equipment, he'll 
recommend it. 

Erie customers regularly profit by using Erie 
covered hopper cars, heavy duty flat cars, 
special covered gondolas for coiled sheet steel 


customer 
service 


and tin plate, various types of D-F cars, and 
Piggy-Back equipment. In fact, Erie’s close 
customer service has resulted in the very 
development of much of this equipment. 


When you specify, “Route it Erie”, you'll see 
exactly what Erie eustomer service means to 
you. It’s our way of running a railroad— 
of matching all Erie operations to your 
particular needs for more dependable delivery 
of your shipments. 


Erie Railroad 


Dependable Service for the Heart of Industrial America 
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Shippers’ Cuide 


Association of American 
Railroads 
*‘One-Package’ Transportation” 
Has issued a 12-page pamphlet, 
titled as above, outlining, in question 
and answer form, reasons why carriers 
by any mode of transport should be 


allowed to utilize other modes “to pro- | 


vide a complete and diversified ‘one- 
package’ transportation service.” 


Baltimore & Ohio 


To increase and diversify its “Tof- 
cee” (piggyback) equipment, the B&O 
has recently acquired additional 32-ft 
open-top trailers with 6%-ft sides. 


Bangor & Aroostook 
. Pre-Cooling 

To aid late season movement of 
potatoes, the BAR will pre-cool, free, 
up to 3,000 cars between now and 
July 10. Up to 5,000 Ib of ice will be 
placed in refrigerator cars, without 
charge to the shipper, when the service 
is requested the day before shipment. 


Canadian Pacific 
. . . Freight Schedules 

Has issued a revised edition of C. S. 
17, “Schedules of Fast Freight Trains.” 
Copies are available from CPR Trans- 
portation department, Montreal 3, Que. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


. Car Line Changes 

Has inaugurated direct LCL car line 
Ashland, Ky., to Columbus, Ohio 
(NYC); also way-car service from 
Columbus to Marion-Fostoria, Ohio, 
and from Columbus to Linworth-Pros- 
pect, Ohio. 

Has discontinued direct LCL cars 
from Ashland to Cleveland (NYC), 
and from Columbus to Erie-Akron, 
Ohio: Rocky Mount, N. C. (ACL); 
Spencer Transfer, N. C. (Southern); 
Delaware, Ohio, and Marion, Ohio. 
Has discontinued way-cars from Col- 
umbus to Linworth-Fostoria and Mor- 
ral-Carey, Ohio. 


Illinois Central 


. Freight Schedules | 


Has issued a new pocket-size folder 
listing schedules of dispatch freight 
trains. Copies are available from all IC 
freight offices. 


Louisville & Nashville 


. Freight Schedules 

Has issued a new list of condensed 
freight schedules in effect as of May 1, 
incorporating a number of changes 
from earlier schedules (see also RA, 
April 27, p. 54). Copies are available 
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. Increases Trailer Fleet 


SEATRAIN LINES 


Offices in Boston + Savannah 
New Orleans: Houston: Dallas 


You use the same medicine 
for Measles 


Eor some things 
you rmeed a specialist: 


¢ To stop choking costs 
* To cure delivery problems 
¢ To innoculate against damage losses 


Call your SEATRAIN-SEAMOBILE specialist 
for the right prescription and the right rate! 


SEATRAIN serves the ports of New York, 
Savannah, New Orleans and Texas City on 
regular schedule. Your booking is guaranteed. 
SEAMOBILE gives consistent six day service 
between the ports of New York and Texas City 
with sailings every Tuesday and Thursday in 
each direction. 


SEAMOBILE 


7il Third Ave., New York!7,N.Y. 
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Nails down freight 
information concisely 


and constantly for 


shipper satisfaction 


B&O's latest feat in modern railroading gives 
carload shippers faster freight tracing electroni- 
cally. B&O . . . DOT 


terminal movements to system headquarters. 


flashes terminal to 


From this one nerve center, the complete pic- 
ture on car movement is relayed to all B&O 
traffic offices in the U. S. and Canada—24 hours 


a day. 
Now B&O can help shippers’ plans with even 
better information ina faster way. Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
The line of SENTINEL Service—TIME SAVER Service—TOFCEE Service 


trom E. C. Patton, assistant general 
traffic manager, 908 West Broadway, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

An additional change, made since 
publication of the new schedules, has 
Train No. 84 leaving Evansville, Ind., 
9:45 a.m. instead of 8:45, and arriving 
E. St. Louis 2:45 p.m. instead of 1:45. 


Materials Handling 


Institute 
. Film Catalog 
Has issued a list of 16-mm motion 
picture films on industrial materials 


handling available for training pur- 
poses from MHI member companies. 
Copies of the list may be obtained 
from the institute, One Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


New York Central 
New Freight Service 
NYC, and its affiliated Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, have inaugurated a new fast 
freight service (Train PD-3) to pro- 
vide second-morning delivery in Tole- 
do, Ohio, for shipments received from 
connecting carriers serving Maryland 
and southern Pennsylvania. The new 
service is a companion to a similar op- 
eration recently initiated for shipments 
to Detroit and other Michigan points 
from Baltimore and Hagerstown, Md., 
and Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Lancas- 
ter, Reading and York, Pa. 


Reading 
. . Centralizes LCL 

In connection with its highway sub- 
sidiary, the Reading Transportation 
Co.. the Reading is now handling all 
LCL shipments by truck to and from a 
central rail-truck LCL transfer point at 
Reading, Pa. The integrated operation 
is expected to improve service to both 
shippers and receivers by _ bringing 
about a “significant speed-up” in LCL 
movement. 

Major LCL freight routes to be 
served by truck will extend from Read- 
ing to Wilmington, Del.; Trenton and 
South Bound Brook, N. J.; and Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg. Bethlehem, Wil- 
liamsport. Tamaqua, Lansdale-New 
Hope. Gettysburg-Shippensburg, Col- 
umbia, Pottsville-Lykens, Jenkintown, 
Pa.. and intermediate points. Shipments 
will be transferred at 8th Street Freight- 
house, Reading. to or from_ cars 
destined to or received from connect- 
ing railroads. The Wayne Junction 
Transfer at Philadelphia will be closed. 


Seatrain Lines 
Vew Service 
Has applied to the ICC for authority 


to provide Seatrain service between 
Savannah and New Orleans. Seatrain 
now provides service between both 


those ports and New York, but not be- 
tween the two southern cities. 
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Carloadings Rise 2.5% 


Above Previous Week’s 
Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended May 16 totaled 694,380 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on May 21. 
This was an increase of 16,982 cars, 
or 2.5%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 133,340 cars, or 
23.8%, compared with the corre- 
sponding week last vear; and a de- 
crease of 27,764 cars, or 3.8°, com- 
pared with the equivalent 1957 week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 9 totaled 677,398 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Soturday, May 9 


District 1959 1958 1957 
Eastern 102,420 81,293 112,436 
Allegheny 125,851 89,316 141,299 
Pocahontas 55,313 40,330 65,331 
Southern 120.798 104,183 121,945 
Northwestern 103,518 68 636 116,144 
Central Western 117,390 105,865 113,324 
Southwestern 52,108 45,956 52,838 


Total Western 


Districts 273,016 220,457 282,306 


Total All Roods 677,398 535,579 723,317 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 


products 47,159 45.824 47,561 
Livestock 6,144 5,651 6,174 
Cool 109,204 87,608 133,847 
Coke 10,842 5,299 11,478 
Forest Products 41,078 34,705 39,778 
Ore 68,62 22,861 78,001 
Merchandise |.c.! 42,080 45.294 54,684 
Miscellaneous 352,268 288 337 351,794 
May 9 677,398 535,579 723,317 
Moy 2 674,123 533,205 718,986 
April 25 647,282 533,851 690,789 
April 18 633,546 534,507 686,950 
April 11 618,359 521,160 673,944 


Cumulotive total 


19 weeks 11,272,527 10,151,610 12,765,208 


PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS— 
U. S. piggyback loadings for the week 
ended May 9 totaled 8,491 cars, com- 
pared with 4.814 for the correspond- 
ing 1958 week. Loadings for 1959 up 
to May 9 totaled 138,576 cars, com- 
pared with 86,156 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1958. 


IN| CANADA,.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended May 7 
totaled 75,395 cars, compared with 
98.915 cars for the previous nine-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenve Total Cors 
Cors Rec'd from 


looeded Connections 
Totals for Canado 


Moy 7, 1959 75,395 27.925 

May 7, 1958 80,175 28,460 
Cumulative Totals 

May 7, 1959 1,211,656 505,267 


Moy 7, 1958 1,201,530 521,180 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Nickel Plate —ls considering the purchase of 500 box cars and 
500 hopper cars “in the foreseeable future” to replace recently retired 
cars, according to Chairman Lynne L. White. The road “probably” 
will order additional diesel locomotives later this year, to augment 35 
units purchased earlier (RA, Dec. 15, 1958, p. 47), Mr. White also 
told stockholders. 


& Pennsylvania.—Will acquire 1,700 52%2-ft gondola cars from 
General American under a leasing agreement. Construction of the 
cars at General American's East Chicago plant will be completed this 
year. Estimated value of the order: $16,500,000. Term of the lease 
will be 20 years, with option to renew for an additional 10 years. The 
new cars are part of a 23,500-car program announced by PRR Presi- 
dent James M. Symes (RA, May 18, p. 9). 


®& Repair Ratio 2.7% Higher Than Last Year.—Class I roads on 
April 1 owned 1,717,113 freight cars, 34,391 less than a year ago, 
according to AAR report summarized below. Repair ratio was 2.7% 
higher than on April 1, 1958. 


April 1, 1959 April 1, 1958 Change 
150,759 106,372 — 44,387 
Repair 8.8% 6.1% +2.7% 


& Deliveries Increase-—Orders were placed in April for 3,736 
freight cars, compared with 10,795 in March. Freight cars ordered 
in April 1958 totaled 278. Deliveries in April totaled 3,741, compared 
with 2,797 in March, and 5,163 in April 1958. The backlog of cars on 
order and undelivered as of May 1, 1959, was 35,479, compared with 
35,487 on April 1, and 32,908 on May 1, 1958. 


ORDERED DELIVERED UNDELIVERED 
TYPE April, 1959 April, 1959 May 1, 1959 
2,435 747 13,301 
0 0 500 
207 204 1,571 
Gondola ...... ea 140 0 2,850 
0 1,610 13,420 
Cov. Hopper ...... 764 594 1,117 
Refrigerator ...... 0 187 1,823 
eae 0 0 0 
Pear 190 322 660 
0 12 108 
3,736 3,741 35,479 
Car Builders ..... 3,199 2,334 14,551 
Railroad Shops . 537 1,407 20,928 


New Facilities 


& Atlantic Coast Line -—Ordered CTC equipment from Union 
Switch & Signal Division of WABCo for installation on 28 miles of 
track between Vitis and Gary, Fla. 

(Continued on following page) 
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MARKET OUTLOOK cntinves) 


& Chicago Great Western.—Will build a rail-river port and termi- 
nal facilities on the Mississippi River south of St. Paul, Minn., on a 
6,250-acre industrial district being developed by the railroad. 


P Frisco.—Will spend approximately $788,100 for construction 
of piggyback facilities at Lindenwood Yard, St. Louis, Mo.; Valley 
Park, Mo.; Cherokee Yard, Tulsa, Okla.; and Irving, Tex. All work 
will be performed by company forces. 


& Manila Railroad Co.—Plans to build two new railway lines on 
Luzon Island at a cost of approximately $55,000,000. 


Missouri Pacific—Current or proposed construction projects 
include: Bridge reconstruction or replacement at 11 locations at a 
total cost of $549,410; improvement of rail-truck facilities at Dupo, 
Ill.; Monroe, La.; and Harlingen, Tex., $90,090; track extensions at 
Hope, Ark., Sweeny and McAllen, Tex., $111,940; participation in 
grade separation projects at St. Louis, Mo., San Antonio and Austin, 
Tex., $377,000; purchase of land and construction of levees in Colo- 
rado, $91,305; installation of air compressors and generators in power 
plant at St. Louis, $48,700; relocation of CTC office and consolidation 
of control facilities at Poplar Bluff, Mo., $93,650. MoPac also reports 
an estimated cost of $4,280,000 to complete construction of its double 
hump retarder yard and allied facilities at Kansas City, Mo. The 
project is now 60° complete. 


& Wabash.—Will complete by mid-1959 installation of 27.2 miles 
of traffic control signal system between Lodge and Gibson City, IIL, 
at a cost of $264,000, Also scheduled for 1959 completion: three 
major grade separation projects, at St. Louis ($976,000, city to pay 
54° ); Springtield, Ill, ($650,000, state to pay 95% ); and Ferguson, 
Mo., ($100,000, city to pay 60% ). 


Purchases & Inventories 


& Two Months’ Purchases Continue Upward Trend.—Purchases 
by domestic railroads of all types of materials (excluding equipment) 
in this year’s first two months were $1,779,000 higher than in the 
comparable 1958 period. Purchase and inventory estimates in follow- 
ing tables were prepared by Railway Age. 


PURCHASES* 


February Two Months Two Months 

1959 1959 1958 

000 000 000) 
Rail $ 4,222 $ 12,471 $ 11,486 
Crossties 3,126 8,987 7,938 
Other Material 70,986 145,929 144,327 
Fuel 31,350 67,501 69,358 
Total $109,684 $234,888 $233,109 
* Subject to revision 
INVENTORIES** Feb. 1, 1959 Feb. 1, 1958 

(000) (000) 

Rail $ 54,178 $ 57,867 
Crossties 85,025 100,623 
Other Material 403,301 499,595 
Scrap 26,237 21,509 
Fuel 24,483 27,125 
Total $593,224 $706,719 


* Subject to revision 
+ All total inventory figures token from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated 
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MAY TRAFFIC POLL 


(Continued from page 36) 


M. T. Northey, assistant  secre- 
tary and GTM of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Minneapolis, thinks 
too many salesmen “expect the shipper 
to educate them.” But other respon- 
dents consider that a two-way street. 
Central Illinois Public Service, Spring- 
field, Ill. (A. L. Peterson, TM), for 
example, “makes a special effort to 
acquaint freight salesmen with our 
operations, so they will understand our 
problems.” Mr. Peterson also expresses 
the belief that sales problems would 
be more easily solved if all companies 
would keep salesmen informed of their 
operations. 

Frank J. Gill, traffic manager for 
Oxford Paper Co., Portland, Me., sug- 
gests that “so-called big firms with 
large traffic departments” tend to go 
“direct to the powers that be.” over the 
heads of freight salesmen. While this, 
he says, saves time, it also has the 
effect of reducing salesmen’s visits to 
“friendly calls.” But he thinks they 
“can and do” help firms which have no 
traffic departments. 

There appears, however, to be a 
pretty widespread opinion, running 
through nearly all Poll replies, that 
rail salesmen are improving; are better 
than they used to be. 

“More attention is being paid to our 
needs; representatives are being better 
trained,” says L. F. VanKleeck, traffic 
manager, Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
“Railroad freight salesmen of today are 
much improved over salesmen of pre- 
war days,” agrees Frank Otis, TM, 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 
“Most of them,” he adds, “are doing a 
good job for their railroad, and helping 
us.” 

J. D. Paul, secretary-manager of the 
Seattle Traffic Association, believes 
“competition has induced the railroad 
freight salesman to take a more per- 
sonal interest in the problems of his 
customers.” And J. R. Morton, assistant 
to president, Vega Industries, Syracuse, 
N. Y., sees “a marked improvement.” 
Freight, Mr. Morton adds, “is solicited 
on a service basis; no longer on a 
friendship basis. The ‘new salesman’ is 
well rounded; he either knows the an- 
swer or where to get it in a hurry.” 

Southworth Lancaster, Boston trans- 
portation consultant, is another respon- 
dent who notes improvement, and 
attributes it to three reasons: Necessity 
for competitive selling; “a more broad- 
minded and realistic attitude on the 
part of top railroad traffic officers”; 
and a more cooperative and helpful 
attitude on the part of industrial traffic 
managers. 
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CLIC speeds 


There's a Midwest seed broker who routes every 
shipment he can over Chesapeake and Ohio. It 
goes back to an incident that happened a few 
months ago. He had bought a carload of seed and 
sold it before even the bill of lading had arrived. He 
knew it had been shipped C & O, so he called the 
local C & O Traffic Office. 

“I know it is almost impossible for you to locate 


the car”, he said, “but will you try”. 


SHIP Cc & O 


seeds 


With the aid of CLIC —C&O’s all-teletvpe car 
reporting system —the car was located and recon- 
signed in just a few minutes. 

Naturally a thing like that doesn't happen often, 
but our broker friend has found many occasions 
when it was most helpful to be able to pick up the 
phone and find out the exact location of any car, 
anywhere on the C&O system. 


Try CLIC and see how it can work for you. 


A booklet describing CLIC is yours for the asking. Just write 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3800 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


WATCH GO! 
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TESTED & 
APPROVED 


Resistant to cement 

and soda ash 

Resistant to alkali 

Resistant to extreme 

atmospheric conditions 

Resistant to abrasion 
Outstanding adhesion, no primer 
needed 

High solids provide two coat 
metal protection 


Get all the facts on this low cost 
PROTECTION. Write Today. 


McDOUGALL-BUTLER CO., Inc. 


Buffalo 14, New York 


@ EPI-FLEX Chemical Resistant Coatings pro- 
vide a protective finish on covered hopper 
and tonk cars that really ‘stand the gaff" 
when subjected to materials that easily 

saponify or eat through ordinary coatings. 

This fact has been proven through actual 

service tests on equipment of a number of 


railroads. 


Has all the properties of a syn- 

thetic enamel! plus effective chem- 

icol resistance. May be applied 

over an old surface without 

Vidal lifting and under 

ia , Th extreme weather 


conditions. Furnished 

in Black, Red, Gray 
or your own special 
color. 


RAILROAD BOOKS 


Closing Out Shelf Stock at Amazingly Low Prices! 
Only a Few Copies Left of Most Titles @ First Come, First Served 


PRAINS ANNUAL 1959 
bascinating international in 
presenting recent developments 
in railroading the world over. Imported 
from Great Britain. Only 16 copies left. 
% pp. 3 color plates, $1.69 
OF ATR BRAKES 
LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
(AR AIR BRAKES 
This standard three-volume work 
published originally at $15. Most read- 
ible treatment in the field, based on the 
famous Drennan Chalk Talks. You can 
own set now for only $5.95. 
LOCOMOTIVES IN RETIREMENT 
shelf copies, edges may show slight 
-oil, Magnificent collection of ten full- 
color plates in exact seale of historic 
British locomotives. 10 x 17 inches, text 
ind specifications also given, originally 
$10, superb prints for framing, $4.75. 
THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 
Thousands of railroading and trans- 
portation terms. Only 28 left. 5% each. 
TRACK AND TURNOUT 
ENGINEERING 
\ practical handbook for 
track engineers, transitmen and design 


rERMsS 


railroad 


ORDER RECEIVED. All sales final, sold “as is.” 


draftsmen for the laying out of turn- 
outs and crossings. Many tables, 450 pp.. 
trd edition, published price $5.50. Only 
a few left at $1.09. 

HANDBOOK OF 

RAILROADS 

Theusands of facts on America’s 
class-one railroads. Historical sketch of 
each. Photos of crack trains. Maps. Only 
68 copies remaining. 7% each. 

DIESEL-ELECTRIE 

LOCOMOTIVE HANDBOOK 

Thorough coverage of leading makes 
of today’s diesel-electric locomotives. 
Equipment, operation, maintenance, 
trouble-shooting. Two volumes, more 
than 500 pp., $1.98 per set. 

ON ENGINES IN 

BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

The exciting stery of railroading in 
Western Europe. Many photos. You will 
read and re-read this fascinating rail- 
road book. Published at $5.50. New 
condition, only a few, $2.98. 

ROADWAY AND TRACK 

Modern methods of roadway and 
track maintenance. Published in 1946 
at $5.50. An important technical refer- 


AMERICAN 


Some copies like new, 


ence work, 350 pp. $1.29 each. 

SIMPLIFIED CURVE AND 

SWITCH WORK 

Describes methods of 
racy that are standard practice on many 
roads. Short-eut formulas, string lining, 
and tape line layouts are explained. 
ith edition, 212 $1.29. 

ROUTING AND MISROLTING 

OF FREIGHT 

Explains in non-technical language 
the rights and obligations of shippers 
and carriers in all kinds of misrouting 
problems. Fewer than 100 copies left. 
$1.98. 

THE RAILROAD 

PASSENGER CAR 

An illustrated history of the first hun- 
dred years with accounts by contempo- 
rary passengers. Beautifully illustrated. 
Published 1957 at $5. Only six copies in 
stock, brand new, $2.49 each. 

ELEMENTS OF 

TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 

For the man who is moving ahead. 
A concise discussion of American trans- 
portation by an authority. 28 copies 
left. 19%¢ each. 


preven accu- 


Check off the books vou want. SEND NO MONEY WITH ORDER. We will bill you. ORDE Rs FILLED IN 


others may show shelf wear or slight soil. 


Special price offers listed above expire June 30, 1959. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER NOW WHILE THESE LIMITED STOCKS ARE STILL AVAILABLE. 


Mail To: SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS, 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 
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John A. Wallace John S. Reed 
NYC Santa Fe 


W. L. Comp Frank J. Steinberger 
Santa Fe Santa Fe 


People in the News 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE OF CHIEF 
OF TRANSPORTATION.—Col. Charles H. Lom- 
beck, chief, general traffic division, Military 
Trafic Management Agency, Washington, 
D.C., has been named regional director, East- 
ern trafic region, MTMA, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
effective July 1, succeeding Col. J. R. Messer- 
smith, who will become regional director, 
Central trafic region, St. Louis, Mo. Col. 
Messersmith replaces Col. Ervin D. K. Hoehne, 
named transportation consultant to Army 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C. 


ERIE.—Harold F. Keelen, general agent, Akron, 
Ohio, appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Cleveland, succeeding Dwight C. 
Kelsey, who retired April 30. William E. Ben- 
nett, division freight agent, Rochester, N.Y., 
transferred to Paterson, N.J., succeeding 
Edwin H. Huffmen, who replaces Mr. Keelen 
at Akron. Thomas E. Duddy appointed gen- 
eral agent, Detroit, succeeding Levis C. Wik 
liams, who replaces Mr. Bennett. 

Frank L. Van Schaick, supervisor of locomo- 
tive operation, Port Jervis, N. Y., retired 
May 31. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—A. L. Roy, division 
engineer, Detroit division, Detroit, appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance of way there. 

Richard M. Kippen appointed attorney, law 
department, Detroit. 


LACKAWANNA.—Fred Diegtel, assistant gen- 
eral manager, New York, appointed assistant 
vice president—operation, with responsibility 
for operation and personnel. L. 8B. Colemen, 
assistant general manager, Scranton, Pa., 
appointed general manager there and will 
continue to assume responsibility of chief 
mechanical officer with motive power and 
equipment forces reporting to him. Abolished 
positions of assistant general manager at 
New York and Scranton 

John T. O'Neill appointed general agent, 
New York. Domestic and foreign sales de 
partments have been moved from Pier 13, 
North River, New York, to Room 1708, 140 
Cedar street, New York 6. 


LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—Robley H. 
Morrison elected vice president and chief 
engineer. 


LEHIGH & HUDSON RIVER. —Office of freight 
trafic manager—rates and divisions, and east- 
ern traffic manager, at 60 East 42nd street, 
New York, moved to River street, Warwick. 
N.Y., effective April 27. Office of general 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa.. will be le 
cated at 216 South Braddock avenue. zone 21 


MANUFACTURERS RAILWAY—ST. LOUIS RE- 
FRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY.—Thomes E. Cor- 
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coran, vice president— accounting and 
treasurer, St. Louis, Mo., retired April 30 
R. J. Jokle, assistant treasurer, elected treas- 
urer and comptroller. 


MIDLAND CONTINENTAL —Ray W. Stewart ap 
pointed general agent, Chicago. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—John A. Wallace, di- 
rector of trafic for the Ford Motor Co., 
named assistant vice president—freight sales 
and service, NYC, in the Detroit area. 

Arthur A. Meyer, director, passenger fares 
and divisions, New York, appointed assistant 
passenger sales manager at Cleveland. Leo A. 
Horstman, chief, passenger tariff bureau, New 
York, succeeds Mr. Meyer. William A. McFar- 
lend, assistant chief of tariff bureau, succeeds 
Mr. Horstman as chief of that bureau. 

Robert F. Batchman, assistant superinten- 
dent diesel shop, Collinwood, Ohio, ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent, Western 
listrict. Eugene L. Keller, trainmaster, Collin- 
wood, named supervisor freight transporta- 
tion there. 

J. H. Coleman appointed general supervisor 
cost control, Collinwood. 


SANTA FE.—John S. Reed, execulive assistant 
to president, appointed vice president—fin 
ance. Frank J. Steinberger, general purchasing 
agent, appointed vice president and general 
purchasing agent. R. B. Joseph, assistant chief 
clerk, named chief clerk, president's office, 
succeeding W. b. Camp, appointed assistant 
to president. 

F. G. Pfrommer appointed general attorney 
and commerce counsel, San Francisco 


SEABOARD.—Howord P. Toxey, assistant to 
vice president. freight trafic, Richmond, 
Va., appointed freight trafic manager—rates 
and divisions, at that point, succeeding W. 
W. Wolford, who is now on a special assign- 
ment 


TORONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION.—J. G. Inglis, 
assistant general manager, appointed gener il 
manager of operations. W. E. P. Duncan, gen 
eral manager of the commission, appointed 
general manager of design and construction 
of the $200,000,000 Bloor-Danforth-Universi 
tv subway, which will be begun in September 
1959. 


OBITUARY 


John J. Connell, 56, freight trafic manager, 
Lehigh Valley, New York. died May 13, 
while attending a luncheon of the New York 
Trafic Club at the Commodore Hotel 


Ralph W. Cooke, 81. retired general fre ight 
agent, Pennsylvania, died May 15 in Hin-- 
dale Sanitarium, Hinsdale, II] 


Industrial Traffic 


W. J. Smallacombe, general traffic manager, 
appointed director of traffic of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. itd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Victor E. Simon, division trafic manager, 
National Supply Co., Fort Worth, Tex., ap- 
pointed southwest district traffic manager, 
Dallas, Tex., effective July 1. 


John J. Delaney, traffic manager, American 
LaFrance, [Division of Sterling Precision Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y., appointed director of trans- 
portation and assistant to president. James 
F. Agon, assistant traffic manager, named 
trafic manager. 


Andrew Engelhardt, manager, trathe de- 
partment, Nateo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
tired April 30. Elmer G. Herford, who has 
been Mr. Engelhardt’s assistant, will assume 
his duties. 


Following officers elected to the Official 
Territory Paper Traffic Conference: (hiuirman, 
Harold E. Duffy, general traffic manager, New 
York & Pennsylvania Co., Inc., Armstrong 
Forest Co. and T. S. Woollings Co., Ltd.; 
vice chairman, L. Steinbach, traffic manager, 
Mead Corp.; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Mont- 
gomery, traffic manager, Riegel Paper Corp. 


John H. Tinta, traffic manager, Walworth 
Co., has joined Ribe & Company, freight 
transportation consultants, Birmingham, Ala., 
as assistant manager, Pipe and Fittings Rate 
department. 


R. L. Bonks & Associates, consultants in 
trafic and transportation economics, have 
opened an office at 1001 15th street, NW, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Lovis H. Mills, assistant plant superinten- 
dent, Americon-Marietta Co., Seattle, Wash. 
promoted to the newly created position of 
division traffic manager there. 


Supply Trade 


W. Ashley Gray, Jr., manager —western 
<ales, General Steel Castings Corp., (-ranite 
City, DL, has been named vice president 
railroad sales. Thomas C. Barton, Jr., sales 
representative, Eddystone Plant, appointed 
assistant to vice president—railroad sales, 
Granite City. 


Henry T. Lowell, Jr., has been appointed 
sales manager for Sperry Products, Inc., Dan 
bury, Conn., and will direct all sales activi 
ties for the company’s railroad = services, 
ultrasonics and other manufactured products 
Mr. Lowell was formerly marketing manager 
for Sorensen & Co., Norwalk, Conn 


Henry T. Lowell, Jr. 


W. Ashley Gray, Jr. 
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About 58,000 cars will be ordered by 


the railroads in 1959, President 
Joseph B. Lanterman of American 
Steel Foundries told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. Mr. 
Lanterman said that some 60,000 
cars were expected to be ordered 
in 1960. 


The Venezuelan rail union, in a re- 


cent manifesto to the nation urg- 
ing renewal of a comprehensive 
national railway plan, cited the ex- 
ample of the U. S. and other na- 
tions. The manifesto hailed the 
contribution of railroads as vital in 
“amazing agricultural and indus- 
trial progress” of such countries as 
the U. S., Canada, Mexico and 
Argentina. 


Canadian Pacific will spend about 


$900 million over the next 10 
years on replacements and im- 
provements, CPR President N. R. 
Crump told stockholders in Mon- 
treal. Mr. Crump called for gov- 
ernment policies placing “greater 
reliance on economic forces and 
less reliance upon rigid regulation” 
in promoting a healthy transporta- 
tion industry 


Southern Pacific stockholders last 


week voted to merge Central Pa- 
cific into the parent company. The 
move was made to simplify SP’s 
structure. SP and _ its 
subsidiary have 


corporate 
wholly-owned 
been a single unit for operational 
purposes for many years 


Railway Express Agency this week 


inaugurates use of Wabash line- 
haul piggyback service between St. 
Louis and Chicago. The new op- 
eration will reduce headend car 
requirements, producing savings to 
the rail carrier without diluting 
present service to REA customers. 
Trailer loads will move between 
REA’s St. Louis terminal and the 
Dearborn and North Western ter- 
minals in Chicago 


New president of the Association of 


Twenty-nine U.S.. 


Railroad Advertising Managers is 
Joe D. Singer, assistant advertising 
manager of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Other new officers: first vice 
president, Albert L. Kohn, general 
advertising manager, Southern Pa- 
cific; vice presidents, R. P. Schaffer 
and J. N. Ragsdale, advertising 
managers of the Chicago & North 
Western and Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, respectively; treas- 
urer, Gail F. Link, advertising 
manager of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; executive secretary, 
Albert W. Eckstein, advertising 
agent of the Illinois Central. 


The RLEA is “shocked” that it’s the 


only organization thus far to for- 
mally protest the proposed N&W- 
Virginian merger. The labor ex- 
ecutives are urging on-line com- 
munities and industries to join in 
opposing what RLEA termed a 
“pending grab for $12,000,000 a 
year more profits.” Meanwhile, 
N&W reported that 16 civic or- 
ganizations in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina have en- 
dorsed the merger proposal during 
the past two weeks. 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 


National Railroad Museum will be 
held May 30 at Green Bay, Wisc. 
Also on the program: dedication 
of the “General Pershing.” recent- 
ly-retired steam switching locomo- 
tive which served with the armed 
forces in three wars. 


Louisville & Nashville has activated 


a uniform train consist reporting 
system at three yard offices, will 
extend the operation to other 
points later. Three related roads 

Georgia, Atlanta & West Point, 
Western of Alabama—plan to 
place the system in effect this 
summer. Standardization in the 
transmittal of interchange infor- 
mation is the aim. 


Canadian and 
Latin American railroads installed 
a total of 955 diesel units in 1958, 
according to a report compiled 
by the Railway Age research de- 
partment. Three Latin American 
roads placed 92 diesels in service, 
411 were installed in Canada, and 
the remaining 452 were installed 
on U.S. lines. Horsepower of all 
the 955 units totaled 1,490,380. 


Union Pacific has scheduled a major 


expansion of its East Topeka, 
Kan., yard to keep pace with the 
growth of industry in the area. 
Major items in the program: con- 
struction of 20,420 ft of additional 
track, replacement of a 150-ton 
scale; construction of a yard 
clerks’ office. 


The Milwaukee last week celebrated 


the 50th anniversary of its “golden 
spike” ceremony—the completion, 
May 19, 1909, of the road’s ex- 
tension from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific Northwest. Milwaukee 
built the coast line in less than 
three years, made the final hookup 
near Gold Creek, Mont. 


Chicago railroads are eyeing the pos- 


sibilities of consolidating passen- 
ger facilities into two terminals 
instead of one. Consulting engi- 
neers have recommended that all 
trains (except IC suburban and 
C&NW) use Chicago Union Sta- 
tion. Some railroad officers, how- 
ever, believe consolidation costs 
could be cut and operations 
improved if a second station were 
retained—probably IC’s lakefront 
terminal. Next report the 
situation is scheduled for mid- 
June. 


An advisory committee for its trans- 


port study will be appointed by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The committee has asked 
various transport associations, in- 
cluding the AAR, to suggest rep- 
resentatives for appointment to the 
advisory group. Similar invitations 
may go to other interests, includ- 
ing shippers and transport labor 
The study, created by Senate Res- 
olution 29, will cover problems 
left untouched by the 1958 Trans- 
portation Act. 


Savings of $885,000 a year will be 


realized by the Boston & Maine as 
a result of curtailments authorized 
by the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities, according to 
B&M President Patrick McGinnis. 
The DPU is permitting the line to 
close 52 stations, drop 78 trains 
and all service on four branch lines 
and sharply curtail operations on 
another. Mr. McGinnis estimated 
that the cuts will affect no more 
than 500 commuters 
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RAILROADIANA 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


OLD, RARE, BACK ISSUES 
OF RAILWAY AGE 


To complete your files, or for the collector, we offer 
the following bound copies of Railway Age @ $5 per 
copy, shipping prepaid. 

Vol. 80, Jan.-Jun. 1926; Vol. 61, Jul-Dec. 1916; Vol. 
82, Jan-Jun. 1927; Vol. 89, Jul-Dec. 1930; Vol. 63, 
Jul.-Dec. 1917; Vol. 83, Jul-Dec. 1927; Vol. 84, Jan.- 
Jun. 1928; Vol. 70, Jan-Jun. 1921; Vol. 87, Jul.-Dec. 
1929; Vol. 62, Jan.Jun. 1917; Vol. 68, Jan.-Jun. 1920; 
Vol. 76, Jan.Jun. 1924; Vol. 82, Jan-Jun. 1927; Vol. 
60, Jan.Jun. 1916; Vol. 65, Jul.-Dec. 1918; Vol. 79, 
Jul.-Dec. 1925; Vol. 81, Jul-Dec. 1926; Vol. 66, Jan.- 
Jun. 1919; Vol. 88, Jan-Jun. 1930; Vol. 78, Jan.Jun. 
1925; Vol. 64, Jan-Jun. 1918; Vol. 67, Jal.-Dec. 1919; 
Vol. 85, Jul-Dec. 1928; Vol. 86, Jan.-Jun. 1929. 


Some are soiled, bindings range from goed to poor. 
Only one copy of each available. Sold “as is,” no 
returns. 


Order what you want, but send no money with order. 
We will bill you. Orders filled in order postmarked. 


Write, wire, phone 


Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1" deep x 146" wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 


FOR SALE 
REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 Seuth Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Iilineis 
WEbster 9-0500 


3000 APPRENTICES 
IN TRAINING 

They are employed by the rail- 
roads which use our texts and 
grading service to train ell their 
apprentices. Staffed by railroad 
men since 1909. The Railway 
Educational Bureau offers a com- 
plete 3- or 4-year program of 
technical lessons—from blueprint 
treading through Diesel Mainte- 
nance. All texts written with 
simplicity plus technical accuracy 
for on-the-job learning. Descrip-. 
tion of plan followed and fields 
covered sent without obligation. 
Special programs are available 
for individual employees prepar- 
ing for advancement. The RAIL- 
WAY BDUCATIONAL BU. 
REAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE 
Baldwin Diesel Electric 120 Ton, 
1000 H.P. Switcher. Rebuilt 1955, 
lese than 2000 hrs since rebuilt. 
Bergeia Price. STRIEGEL SUP- 
PLY & BQUIPMENT CORP., 
307 Jack Street, Baltimore 25, 
Maryland. Phone BLGIN 5-7922. 


FUEL PUMP MOTORS 


One hundred style 1180466, frame D66, new Westinghouse fuel 
pump motors. One-third hp, 1725 rpm, 75 wolt ‘4° 2's 
shaft. Original price $125.00. Buy for replacement or repairs. 


$30.00 each 
J. P. Mulligan 
117 North Garfield Street, Hinsdale, Illinois 
Phone: FAculty 3-0979 


Advertisers’ Index 


FOR SALE 
TWO 1000 HP SWITCHER TYPE 
ALCO DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 
THE TOLEDO TERMINAL 
RALLROAD CO 
1214 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
CHerry 1.9131 


AGGRESSIVE 
RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVE 


Do you need a 


man conversant with 


Economics 
Labor Relations 


When in need of a man, or 


looking for a position, use Sescguniention 


Rehabilitation 
Construction 


the Classified Section. 


Equipment 
WANTED Shops 


DUMP CARS 
8 to 12—22 yd. 100,000 pound 
capacity, sir-side dump cars. Will 


not consider 27 yd. differential Experience on US. and foreign 
cares or 30 yd. Western Cars. Box railroads Presently available 
+884. RAILWAY AGE, 30 Box 885, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Chugh Street, New York 7, | | Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


BS, Mech. Eng. & Ind. Eng 


KEEP BUYING 
U.S. 
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Railroad freight rates are often 
maintained the way they are—more to 
support the price structure of produc- 
ers than to yield tonnage and profits to 
the railroads. 

has 


rate re- 


man 


‘ 


A veteran railroad rate 


noted that: “Nobody defends 
lationships’ in the abstract—but every- 
body supports them in specific applica- 
tions,” 

Maintaining such relationships was 
a royal railroad prerogative in the 
days of monopoly. But today railroads 
can no longer set rate minimums. Their 
competitors do that for them. Re-es- 
tablishing relationships from a much 
lower starting point usually hurts the 
railroads far more than it benefits the 
shippers. 


Here is a typical case (considerably simplified ) : 
In the mid-west there is a manufacturer at A 
who gets his raw materials either at B, 150 miles 
away, or at C, 300 miles away. If he buys from 
C, it is usually the practice that the producer 
shades his price by the difference between the 
railroad freight rate C-to-A, over B-to-A. 
Suppose the price of the raw material is $30 
a ton at B and the B-to-A railroad freight rate is 
$7. The C-to-A railroad rate will be higher (possi- 
bly $9). In such a case the producer at C will 
sell his material to the buyer at A for $28 a ton. 
So the buyer at A pays, in effect, the price at B, 
plus the B-to-A railroad freight rate—regardless 
of whether he actually does his buying at B or not 
But suppose the manufacturer at A 
for private trucking, to haul a part of his product 
from A to B. To provide return loads, the manu- 
facturer will have his trucks pick up raw material 
at B and haul it to A. On this return-load basis, 
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Contract for ‘Relationships ? 


the cost to the manufacturer is, say, only about 
$4 per ton (as compared to the railroad rate of 
$7). 

This manufacturer now has a definite monetary 
incentive to induce him to purchase all his raw 
material at B. His cost is $30 per ton plus $4 for 
transportation. If he buys from C, his cost will 
still be $28 plus $9—because the practice of 
“freight rate absorption” is based on the published 
railroad rates, not the cost of private transporta- 
tion. In hundreds of such situations, “delivered 
prices” are established on the basis of railroad 
rates—even though most of the tonnage in 
question may be moving by other forms of 
transportation. 

Now, in this particular case, the railroad 
serving the manufacturer at A could afford to 
make rates B-to-A which would be lower than the 
cost to the manufacturer of running his own truck. 
But if this railroad should reduce its rate, B-to-A, 
from $7 to $4 to win back this traffic, it would 
probably be confronted with a demand from the 
producer at C to reduce the present $9 rate to 
$6—to preserve the “traditional difference” be- 
tween the railroad rate at C and that at B. 

The absurdity of this situation lies, of course, 
in the fact that the “traditional relationship” 
between the B-to-A and C-to-A rates has already 
been broken—without any action by the railroads. 
The railroads, by meeting the competition where 
it exists, would not be altering in the slightest the 
relative position of producers to their markets. 

Railroads are denying themselves profitable 
tonnage, which they ought to be hauling—because 
they fear they could not withstand the political 
pressure for a lot of reductions not necessitated by 
competition, but solely to “maintain relationships” 
that, in fact, no longer exist, except on paper. 


A PLACE FOR CONTRACT RATES: Here is 
a situation ideally suited to rate contracts. Rail- 
roads are in business to haul freight—not to 
maintain a pricing system for commodities moving 
by other forms of transportation. If it is important 
to producers that railroads maintain these “re- 
lationships,” then the producers should reciprocate 
by contracting to ship by rail the bulk of the traffic 
involved. If there is any question about the law- 
fulness of such contracts, then the shippers should 
exert themselves to change the law. 
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FOR EFFICIENCY AND LONG LIFE Spec!’ Kerite Cable 


This 5KV unshielded cable used for 
power auxiliary service in an important 
new central station is typical of Kerite 
engineering to provide reliable installa- 
tions in restricted space at minimum cost. 
Plant engineers can “have their cake 
and eat it too.” Hundreds of these 


KERITE CABLE 


Kerite non-shielded installations have 
been operating over the last 18 years 
without troubles or interruptions. 

The reputation of Kerite insulation for 
long-lived resistance to the elements 
should make it the first choice of the 
power plant engineers. 
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ELECTRONIC SIGNALING 


ON THE 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Heavy traffic inter- 
lockings consolidated 
at Hamilton 


In and around Hamilton, On- 
tario, the Canadian National 
Railways have consolidated 
six locations under the con- 
trol of one operator. Two me- 
chanical interlockings, an 
electric interlocking, and 
three former hand-switching 
locations have been elimi- 
nated. Anticipated savings 
exceed $44,000 annually. 
The latest electronic sig- 
naling system, GRS Syncro- 
scan, makes it easy to handle 
the present traffic of 614 
moves a day, including 89 
through trains. Syncroscan"™ 
transmits complete switch 
and signal controls for any 
field station in 1'% seconds. 


At the same time, Syncroscan 


receives indications of field 
conditions at the rate of 100 
per second. 

The Canadian National 
Railways are already ex- 
panding this installation, 
adding control of three more 
locations. The great speed 
and capacity of Syncroscan 
make such additions entirely 
practical. 

You can use Syncroscan 
to cut costs on your road. 
For both interlockings and 
eTc, Syncroscan permits 
economic centralization of 
control on a scale never be- 
fore feasible. 
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